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Prescience 


By Elizabeth Clarke Kieffer 


Oh, if with hearts laid open, we could share 
With one another all our griefs and joys, 

How near to heaven life would be, how full 

Of cadenced music would our pulses move; 

But oh, fear lays her hand on us, and we 

Still shrink from jangling laughter and from scorn, 
And hide our hearts within, and turn our eyes 
Away, lest we should see revealing gaps 

In other hearts. 


Yet God has made a way 
To find, by moments, that commune of love— 
Sometimes it is a handclasp in the dark; 
Sometimes it is a smile; sometimes an hour 
Spent with a friend, in agony of soul 
Which lightens as he takes a part of it; 
Sometimes a ride among the autumn hills 
With those we love; sometimes a single word 
That makes a bridge between your heart and mine. 


Because, by these, we learn that underneath 
The differing masks we wear there flows a tide 
That washes in and out of ocean caves 
Within us all and sets astir a sound 

That echoes vibrant on from soul to soul,— 
We learn, as well, that when we lay aside 
This veiling flesh, that sea, in wave on wave, 
Shall bear us from our loneliness into 

An ocean depth of fellowship, where we,— 
As from these fleeting glimpses we surmise— 
May know each other as we know ourselves! 
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The Rev. Dr. 
Covert, new member of the 
Directors of Hood College. 


William Chalmers 
Board of 


Below: Big-and-Little Sister Y. W. C. A. 


Candlelight Service at Cedar Crest College. 


Wealth 


A miser I, who gloatingly 

Do count my treasures o’er and o’er; 
Their beauties bring strange Joy to me, 
I revel in my hoarded store! 


Mistake me not, it is not gold 
I gather with such greedy care; 
Nor is it priceless jewelry, 
Nor ivory, carved and rare; 


Nor souvenirs of costliness 

From far across the seas— 

Ah no, I’m richer far than that; 
I’m hoarding MEMORIES! 


Grace Harner Poffenberger 
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The Bible and Life’s Crises 


CLARENCE Epwarp Macartney, D.D., 


Aristotle opens one of his works with 
this sentence: “This book is written, not 
for knowledge, but for action.” This is 
pre-eminently true of the Bible. Its 
truths were given, not for knowledge, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, but for 
belief and action. We hear much of the 
Bible as literature; and, indeed, as mere 
literature it stands by itself. Nowhere 
are there such historical narratives, such 
odes and dirges, such orations, such apos- 
trophes, and such sublime poetry. But it 
must never be forgotten that the Bible 
has lived through the ages, not because 
of the beauty and superiority of its lit- 
erature, but because men received it as 
the Word of God and practiced its pre- 
cepts in their daily life. 

The Bible says of itself, “The Word of 

rod is tried.” This is true as to its his- 
tory and biography and its comments upon 
human nature. But it is true, above all 
else, in the sense that men and women in 
the midst of the struggles and battles and 
sorrows and temptations of this life have 
found the Bible to be a lamp unto their 
feet and a light unto their path. Should 
the Bible ever cease to be so read and so 
received; should it ever come to be looked 
upon as "merely an interesting assortment 
of ancient religious books ,—then the Bible 
will have passed out of the life of man. 
But this will never come to pass, because 
from age to age men discover that the 
Bible is what it declared itself to be 
“a lamp unto our feet and a light unto 
our path.” 

In recent years the thrilling story of 
Pitcairn Island and the mutiny of the 
Bounty has been retold and popularized 
in moving pictures, newspaper articles, 
and in books. There is one incident in 
that story which, indeed, is worth retell- 
ing. The mutineers sank their ship and 
landed with their native women on the 
lonely island named Piteairn. There were 
nine white sailors, six natives, ten women, 
and a girl of 15. One of the sailors dis- 
eovered a method of distilling aleohol, 
and the island colony was dehauched with 
drunkenness and viee. After a time, only 
one of the white sailors who had landed 
on the island survived, surrounded by na- 
tive women and half-hreed children. This 
sailor, Alexander Smith, found in one of 
the chests that had been taken out of the 
Bounty a copy of the Bible. He began to 
teach his fellow exiles its prineiples, with 
the result that his own life was changed 
and the life of that island colony. In 
1808 the United States ship Topaz visited 
the island and found a thriving and pros- 
perous community, without whiskey, with- 
out a jail, without crime, and without an 
insane asylum. The Bible had changed 
the life of that island community. So it 
has been from age to age. “The entrance 
of Thy words giveth light.” 

There is no doubt that the 
dark, Were it not dark, 
no lamp unto our feet and no light for our 
path. The world has been made dark by 
sin, and man has lost the way. The Bible 
is the revelation of the way through life. 
Is there any doubt that we all need that 
revelation? _ 

On a dark night, and on a treacherous 
path, a lantern in a man’s hand makes a 
great difference. It may be the difference 
between life and death. Man’s path here 
is beset by a thousand dangers. The Bible 
shows these dangers. It utters the com- 


world is 
we would need 


Lirt.D., Pastor of the 


“inak- 
death, 


mandments of God, which aic sure, 
ing wise the simple.” Every day 
sin, and temptation add to the number 
of their ghastly trophies. But of those 
who have perished, how many were using 
faithfully the lantern which God _ has 
given man? How many had been reading 
its pages regularly and prayerfully? 

Life is encompassed with sorrow and 
trial. The Bible does not take away our 
trials, or deliver us from our sorrows; but 
it does tell us that they have a purpose, 
and that they are working out for us and 
in us the peaceable fruits of righteousness. 

By and by, all come to the end of life. 
Before we ourselves reach that end, we 
have seen many others arrive at that place 
of departure, covered with mist and fog. 
If you elose the Bible, if you put out this 


one light, what have you left? Who 
speaks for the after-here? What voice is 
uplifted by the grave of sorrow? A few 


dreamers and thinkers, a few tamperers 
with the lock to the gate of the hidden 


A PRAYER FOR PEACE 


O Lord, break Thou the spell of 
the enchantments that make the 
nations drunk with the lust of bat- 
tle and draw them on as _ willing 
tools of death. Grant us a quiet and 
steadfast mind when our own nation 
clamors for vengeance or aggression. 
Strengthen our sense of justice and 
our regard for the equal worth of 
other peoples and races. Grant to the 
rulers of nations faith in the possi- 
bility of peace through justice and 
grant to the common people a new 
and stern enthusiasm for the cause 
of peace. Bless our soldiers and sail- 
ors for their swift obedience and 
their willingness to answer to the 
call of duty, but inspire them none 
the less with a hatred of war, and 
may they never for the love of pri- 
vate glory or advancement provoke 
its coming. May our young men 
still rejoice to die for their country 
with the valor of their fathers, but 
teach our age nobler methods of 
matching our strength and more ef- 
fective ways of giving our life for 
the flag. Amen. 


city of death, utter their arguments and 
come back with their weird tales which 
neither convinee nor enlighten. But when 
we turn to the Bible there is light and 
there is hope; for the Bible leads us to 
Christ, who is the way, the truth, and 
the life. The path of life is not only dan- 
gerous, but it is a path which, without 
the light of the Bible, leads we know not 
where. The Bible is the book of destiny 
and shows us the way to heaven. 

Osear Wilde, one of the most gifted 
writers of the last half century, fell into 
deep and unmentionable sin. Writing of 
his experiences when a prisoner in Read- 
ing Gaol, where, as he says in his power- 
ful “Ballad of Reading Gaol”, the prison- 
ers only now and then had a chance to 
look with wistful eye 

“Upon that little tent of blue 

Which prisoners call the sky,”— 
tells how, in his deep distress and woe, 
the only literature which now meant any- 
thing to him was the New Testament. A 
striking tribute to the fact that the Bible 


First Presbyterian Church, 


Pittsburgh 


speaks to the deeps that are in the human 
heart, and that in the crises of life it has, 
a messege when all other books are mean- 
ingless and all other voices are silent. 

Some say the Bible as a book is obscure. 
It does not, indeed, pretend to answer 
every question; and what the Bible does 
not say, the silence of the Bible is some- 
times as striking and impressive as its 
speech. Of all the figures and metaphors 
employed in the Bible to describe what 
it does for the soul of man, I think this 
of the lantern and the light is the best. 
We do not carry lanterns by daylight. 
The Bible is not the sunlight; but it is 
what the Psalmist called it, “a lamp unto 
our feet and a light unto our path” amid 
the shadows of this world. It is what 
Peter called it in his beautiful metaphor, 
“a lamp shining in a dark place, until 
the day dawn and the day-star arise in 
our hearts.’”’ When we enter into the full- 
ness of the life to come, and behold the 
living Word Himself, we shall not need 
the written Bible; tor we shall see no 
longer through the glass darkly, but face 
to face. 

I remember seeing once on the wall of 
old Canterbury cathedral a tablet with 
an inscription on it from the second and 
little read portion of “Pilgrim’s Progress”. 
Et is as follows: 

Prudence: What do you think of the 


Bible? 

Matthew: It is the holy Word of 
God. 

Prudence: Is there nothing written 


therein but what you understand? 
Matthew: Yes, a great deal. 
Prudence: What do you do when 
you meet with such places therein that 
you do not understand? 
Matthew: I think God is wiser than 

I. I pray also that He will please to 

let me know all therein that He knows 

will be for my good. 

Here is John Bunyan’s common sense * 
at its best. There will be many things in 
the Bible which we do not understand; 
but a great deal there which we ean un- 
derstand, and which is for our eternal 
good, 

The Christian Church owes much to the 
heroic and ancient Church of the Walden- 
sees in Italy for the preservation of ‘the 
Bible and its saving truths. In a day 
when the Bible was proscribed, Walden- 
sian ministers sometimes supported them- 
selves by selling jewels and _ precious 
stones to the families of the great and 
noble. In the disguise of merchants they 
were able to speak to those who otherwise 
would have been inaccessible. When they 
had disposed of their rings and trinkets, 
and were asked if they had nothing more 
to offer for sale, they would reply, “Yes; 
we have jewels still more precious than 
any you have seen. We will be glad to 
show these also to you, if you will prom- 
ise not to betray us to the clergy. We 
have here a precious stone so brilliant 
that by its light a man may see God; and 
another which radiates such a fire that it 
enkindles the love of God in the heart 
of its possessor.” Then they unwrapped — 
their treasure, which was, of course, the — 
Bible. A true and beautiful statement yt 
about the Word of God. It is a precious 


stone which sheds a light so brilliant that — a 


stone which kindles within the “hea 
man the love of God. 
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REVERSALS 


On September 4, 1935, I chanced to be in Concord, the 
lovely little capital of New Hampshire, lying in a pic- 
turesque valley in the foothills of the White Mountains. 
As I walked along Main Street, jostled by the throngs of 
tourists, farmers, townsmen, and shoppers, there was noth- 
ing to indicate that this date was the forgotten centenary 
of a dramatic episode in the annals of the town. On this 
day, exactly one hundred years before, two visitors had 
arrived in Concord. One was the Quaker poet, John Green- 
leaf Whittier, and the other, George Thompson, a famous 
English liberal. They had come “to discuss the principles 
and operations of the Abolitionists.” i 

Difficult though it is for us to realize it, the coming of 
the gentle Whittier and his friend aroused violent hostility 
in Concord. ‘The visitors, instead of being welcomed as 
advocates of a wider humanitarianism, were chased by an 
angry mob. <An effigy of Thompson was burned in the 
street and he was bitterly denounced as an alien who had 
come to this country “to assail our institutions.’”” Somehow 
or other, in the mind of the crowd, patriotism was linked 
with the perpetuation of slavery. The city fathers, fearful 
of the consequences if the meeting which the two men were 
to address should be held, locked the town hall, and thus 
prevented the assembly. Whittier and Thompson were glad 
to escape unhurt; and when the mob was assured that no 
further effort would be made to carry out the program, it 
celebrated its victory by a triumphant display of fireworks, 
ending with a discharge of cannon at the State House Park. 

One interesting sequel to the story is the return of 
Thompson to Concord in 1864. This time he came under dif- 
ferent auspices, having been invited by a committee made 
up, as the record states, “of the most distinguished citi- 
zens.” The intervening years had wrought a reversal of 
opinion in the city. With the outbreak of the war between 
the North and South, the sons of the men who had com- 
posed the mob that drove Whittier and Thompson out of 
the town, hastened to offer their lives for the liberation of 
humanity. 

If one confines his attention to the wrongheadedness. of 
the Concord mob, he will miss the moral of this story. It 


_is comparatively easy to see the truth of the situation and 


to adopt a righteous pose in the light of succeeding events. 
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It is a common mistake to censure the conduct of the men 
of an earlier time by applying contemporary standards of 
judgment to their actions. Are we sure that we should be 
in the minority that wanted to hear Whittier and his friend, 
if by some magic time could be turned back, making us 
Concord villagers a century ago? One generation stones the 
prophets. Its children’s children builds monuments in their 
honor. 

‘Time is the great solvent of dogmatism in politics and in 
religion. ‘To profit by our knowledge of history we must 
carry its lessons into the present. When we remember 
the good causes that good people have fought against, most 
of which are now a part of the fabric of our civilization, 
it should put us on guard against all rigid certainties in our 
opinions. No generation ever thinks identically with its 
precedecessor. None can control the future. God must 
be trusted and man must be trusted. If not, our faith will 
be too frail to guard us against the persecution of contem- 
porary Whittiers and Thompsons. ‘This is what St. Paul 


meant when he spoke of “crucifying the Son of God 
afresh.” —J. A. Mac. 


SUNDAY MOVIES IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvanians in many communities voted, Nov. 5, on 
the question of legalizing moving picture shows on the 
Lord’s Day, after 2 P. M. It was stated, to be sure, that 
this concession would not interfere with religious worship, 
which is just as false as most other claims of profit-seeking 
corporations who are not satisfied to do business on week- 
days, but want to steal the Lord’s Day as well. There are 
still thousands of Churches in Pennsylvania where there 
are evening services, as well as morning services, and there 
are many afternoon Sunday Schools which will also be in 
competition hereafter with the open movie entertainments. 

In the present state of public and private morals and 
religion, it was hardly to be expected, especially in the 
larger cities, that this assault by a popular commercialized 
amusement upon the sanctity of the Sabbath could be de- 
feated. The people of the Churches will have to be much 
wider awake than most of them are at present, if such in- 
roads upon the commandments of God are to be repulsed. 
In addition to Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, and such smaller 
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cities as Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, Reading, Chester, Easton, 
and some others, Sunday, Nov. 17, will probably mark the 
beginning of the legalized movie shows on Sunday in the 
State of Pennsylvania, and will indicate to the world that 
the majority of voters in these communities have not been 
sufficiently interested in maintaining the old-fashioned 
American Lord’s Day to keep out such a questionable 
worldly enterprise, and that they are prepared henceforth 
to take the consequences of such a position, with its influ- 
ence upon young and old, as well as upon the Church of 
God. 

Here, in the city of Philadelphia, where unofficial returns 
show that the proposal to have Sunday movies carried by 
over 200,000 majority, it is a burning disgrace that many 
thousands of Church members did not even take the trouble 
to register and vote. Moreover, the returns indicate that 
over 200,000 of the electors of Philadelphia who voted for 
public officials did not vote either “Yes” or “No” on the 
Sunday movie question. All these men and women who 
were asleep at the switch must, of course, share the responsi- 
bility for the Sunday movies. 

We wish, however, to felicitate the Christian men and 
women who did their full duty by praying, working and 
voting to save the Lord’s Day from this insidious encroach- 
ment. It is difficult to tell just what is going to happen 
next. Several Sundays ago, the first college football game 
played on the Lord’s Day was staged in Philadelphia be- 
tween two Roman Catholic colleges. We can only hope 
and pray that Protestant institutions of learning will not 
fall in line with this evil example. We want to take this 
opportunity to congratulate the cities and towns who said 
“No” to the alluring but specious pleas of the movie mag- 
nates, who used the screen for propaganda purposes in an 
outrageous fashion and presented arguments so simple that 
they could have been shot full of holes by a high school stu- 
dent. It is a cause for gratitude that important cities in the 
Keystone State, like Harrisburg, Lancaster, Allentown, 
Altoona, York, Williamsport, Hazleton, Bethlehem, Greens- 
burg, Norristown, etc., should have turned down this pro- 
posal and thus will be without legalized movies for the next 
five years at least, inasmuch as the law provides for a 
referendum on this question only every five years. 
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KINGDOM OF GOD PARABLES AND STORIES 
By “Now and Then” 
His “Racket” 


In the Small City there chanced to meet on the streets 
thereof two garage men, and the one said to the other, 
“Hast thou been caught by some of these little ‘rackets’ 
certain bums in the City are working?” And the other 
said, ‘I have, and we must do our best to put them in pickle. 
But I have a matter on my mind of which I desire to speak 
to thee. After midnight, last night, I toured many of the 
City’s streets and alleys and counted one hundred cars 
parked in the streets and alleys for the night, and I said, 
‘This should not be so, for the safety of the children de- 
mands that they should be in good garages, like yours and 
mine, for the night.’ And while the safety of the children 
is the important matter, there would, also, be a goodly in- 
crease in our shekels.”’ 

And they spoke together upon the matter and were 
agreed that the safety of the children demanded a law 
that would forbid all-night parking on the streets and alleys 
of the City. 

And straightway they went to the New Mayor of the 
City and demanded such a law. And the Mayor of the City 
said, ““Wherefore, and at what hours should the cars be 
off the streets?’ And they said, “From the second to the 
fourth watch after midnight, because the safety of the 
children demands such a law.” 

And the New Mayor said, “Why, behold, at those 
watches there are no children on the streets! Wherefore 
then, the law?” And the New Mayor waxed wroth, and 
he said, “We have enough dirty little ‘rackets’ in the City 
now, and I shall not lend my hand to thy ‘racket,’ for thou 
dost use the safety of the children as a blind to filch shekels 
from the people. Begone!” 
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And the garagemen were amazed, for beforetimes it was 
an easy thing to put across little shekel-getting rackets, if 
some of the shekels were left in the City Hall. And they 
spoke to a City Watchman about the matter, and said, 
“What kind of a guy. is that New Mayor, anyhow?” And 
the City Watchman said, “Thou didst forget that we have 
a Reform Mayor now, and that he belongs to that Society 
called ‘The Sons and Daughters of the Kingdom’ and be- 
lieves that such business-and-safety propositions like thine, 
are nothing but bums’ ‘rackets’... And the Watchman con- 
tinued his watch and as he went by the Italian’s peanut 
stand, he did not, as his wont had been, help himself to a 
handful of peanuts, and the Italian wondered what had 


come to pass. 
* OO * 


SLAVES 


Mussolini and his cohorts, in manufacturing the alibi 
which is supposed to justify their invasion of Ethiopia, tell 
us that they are horrified by the fact that there are “slaves” 
in Ethiopia. It is, of course, a matter for regret that there 
should still be places on the earth where men are held in 
subjection to their fellow-men, and cannot, in any true 
sense, be regarded as freemen. This is unhappily true in 
Italy, for example, as well as in Germany and Russia, and 
wherever dictators are in authority. 

But the worst form of servility is moral and spiritual. 
Men who boast loudly of being “liberals” in thought, word 
and action, are often slaves to passion and appetite, to pride 
and prejudice. Indeed, it is quite possible that those who 
are surest that they are freemen may be most securely 
bound with degrading and insufferable chains of bondage. 
We do well to remember the great words of Lowell: 


“They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three.” 


In the contest for the preservation of the Lord’s Day, 
for example, some of our friends went down with flying 
colors, although they fought to the last ditch. They need 
not be dismayed, for they have done their duty, and in 
the end the cause of right is bound to triumph. Those who 
have reason to be ashamed are the men and women who 
had vowed fealty to God’s Commandments and either did 
not lift a finger to check the on-coming tide of commercial- 
ization and paganism, or actually voted with the enemies 
of God’s Word, God’s Day and God’s House. 


xemiae 
AS OTHERS MIGHT SEE US 


What are we doing to preserve or exalt the good name 
of God? The story of revelation is the story of thousands 
of years of effort on the part of God to tell His children 
that His name is synonomous with holiness and peace, 
righteousness and love. But have we not denied this again 
and again, in thought, in word, and in deed? 

Let us listen for a moment to the mythical Man from 
Mars. He has just returned from a visit to our planet 
and is asked this question: ““What can you tell us about 
the God whom the Christians worship?” 

To which the Man from Mars replies: ‘““The God of the 
Christians is a God of war. They build ships that carry 
huge weapons of destruction; they have engines that can 
fly through the air and send down a shower of lead. They 
have boats that can sail under the sea and blow large ships 
with all their men, women and children passengers to 
destruction. They have invented gases that can wrap whole 
cities in the sleep of death. 

“And when they are ready, to go forth to war they 
assemble in the temples of their God and ask Him to aid 


them in destroying as many as possible of those whom they 
call their enemies. ay 


“The Christians also believe that their God practices 
favoritism,” added the Man from Mars. “On the earth I 


“ 


a? 


-to get along without spiritual religion. 


‘ 
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met many extremes. I saw those who were so rich that they 
could not compute their wealth, and I saw those who were 
so poor that they went without shoes. I saw those who 
lived in palaces and those who lived in huts hardly fit for 
beasts of burden. I saw those who were ill because they 
ate too much and those who were ill because they had too 
little to eat. I saw many signs to indicate that the Chris- 
tians’ God is partial to a particular color of skin, or to a 
particular race, or to those of a certain social standing. 
Their God evidently approves of these inequalities—for in 
His name they do little to remove them.” 

The Man from Mars continued: “The God of the Chris- 
tians is One to be feared rather than loved, or so at least 
it appeared to me. For generations they represented their 
God to their children as a kind of spy who spent His time 
watching little boys and girls to see whether He could 
catch them in the infraction of certain rules, being always 
sure to be at hand when one of them did anything wrong. 
All such misdeeds were written down in a large book with 
indelible ink, to be preserved faithfully until the Day of 
Judgment, which “day of wrath” might be any day, the 
children believed, and then the huge volume would be 
opened and the youthful offender, being confronted with 
the damning evidence, would be hurled into a lake of fire 
in whose unquenchable flames he would burn forever. 

“The children of the Christians therefore grew up fear- 
ing rather than loving their God. They do not think of Him 
as friendly and accessible, in. Whose presence they can find 
joy, Whom they would invite to their homes as a Friend. 
On the contrary, they think of Him as One whose anger 
is to be appeased, and at the mention of Whose name all 
joyous demeanor and activity are to be laid aside. Their 
religion thus seems to be a sort of burden to them, a burden 
which, however, they bear with patience, fearing either 
that they will, miss some reward or suffer punishment in 
the world to come, if they fail to perform their religious 
duties. 

“That,”’ said the Man from Mars, “is as nearly a correct 
answer as I can give to your inquiry as to the nature of the 
Being Whom the Christians worship. I did not have time 
to examine their sacred writings, nor especially to make a 
study of the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, Whom they 
claim as the fullest revelation of their Deity. I met with 
faint suggestions of teachings of a different nature which 
seemed to point to belief in a God of love, a sort of uni- 
versal Father, Who loves all men of every race and color, 
and Who is the God of holiness and peace, righteousness 
and love. But judging from the lives of the people and 
their actions as individuals and nations, I conclude that 
such a loving Deity if known at all is known only faintly 
and obscurely and by a very few, or, 1f better and more 
widely known, is not taken very seriously.” 

So far the mythical Man from Mars. But if such a celestial 
visitor should come to investigate us, what would he find 
us doing that would justify him in making a different re- 
port? Let us hope we are doing much. The good name of 
our God, Father and Friend to All, is in our keeping ! 


—Apptson H. GRoFF 
* * * 


THEY CAN’T DISPENSE WITH RELIGION 


Mr. Arthur Brisbane says that “Brother” Hitler has at 
length discovered—what Napoleon found out more than 
100 years ago—that stable government requires the co- 
operation of well-established religion. He opines that 


perhaps Russia will make that discovery later. The French 


Revolution got rid of the clergy and planned for a while 
Napoleon took 
charge and decided that he needed a “spiritual gen- 
darmerie”, as well as a military force, and thus restored 


_the Church. “Dr, Schacht, head of the German Reichsbank, 


is aware that religion inspires respect for money and its 
rights,” says Mr. Brisbane, “and he inspires Hitler’s an- 
nouncement that ‘government will lead along the path of 
positive Christianity and not along the false path of anti- 
Christian doctrines’.” 

We are not sure just what the latest moves of the Ger- 
man Chancellor mean. There is real. peril that the an- 
nounced opposition to paganism may be only a subterfuge 
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intended to subordinate the Church more fully to the Dic- 
tator’s purpose. In Italy the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
has seemed to do all too little to oppose the aggressive war 
into which Italy has been plunged and the announced plea 
for an Italian protectorate over Ethiopia from high sources 
in the Roman hierarchy sounds much like an arrant sur- 
render. It is reported that in Milan Cardinal Schuster, 
celebrating Mass for those that died in the Fascist march 
on Rome, endorsed earnestly Mussolini’s invasion of 
Africa, praising “the valiant army which, in intrepid obedi- 
ence to the command of their Fatherland, at the price of 
their blood, opened the doors of Ethiopia to the Catholic 
faith and the civilization of Rome”. The Associated Press 
also reports that the Cardinal praised Fascism as “promis- 
ing the national morality wished by the Catholic family”. 
When such things happen, it merely means that the Church 
is being subjugated and the religion of Christ is being dis- 
honored. 
ieee Wane 


LEMMINGS AND MEN 


Lemmings are little arctic rodents about the size of field 
mice. They dwell in the northern part of Norway. They 
remain hibernated most of the year, but in the spring they 
make a western migration. Nothing can stop them. They 
cross mountains and swim streams travelling westward— 
ever westward. Even when they reach the Arctic sea they 
swim westward until they commit mass suicide by drown- 
ing. Lemmings are unique in the animal kingdom, because 
they are the only species known to disregard the law of 
self-preseryation and to commit mass suicide. Did we 
say unique? ‘There is another species that, when the order 
comes to march, likewise leave their homes and march to 
commit mass suicide. Lemmings and men—arctic rodents 
and sons of God are the only two species known to commit 
mass suicide. How long will men be classed with lem- 
mings ? —WiiiAm Rupp BARNHART. 

ee 


MEANS OF GRACE 


In John Woolman’s Journal appears this wholesome 
testimony: “I kept steadily to meetings; spent First-Day 
afternoons chiefly in reading the Scriptures and other good 
books ; and was early convinced in my mind that true re- 
ligion consisted of an inward life, wherein the heart doth 
love and reverence God the Creator, and learns to exercise 
true justice and goodness, not only toward all men, but also 
toward the brute creatures.” 

It was the experience of this man of God that “the in- 
ward life’, which is the essence of true religion, is nour- 
ished in the atmosphere of worship and devotion, by reg- 


‘ular attendance in the sanctuary of God, and by the reading 


of the Holy Bible and other Christian literature. Many 
thousands will confirm this testimony of a sincere and 
consistent witness like John Woolman. How much use are 
you making of these means of grace? If you are neglecting 
them, you should not be surprised at your frequent revela- 
tions of weakness and the deplorable misrepresentation of 
Christianity which others find in your life. 
tees: 


BROKEN HOMES 


Dr. Goldstein, Chairman of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, has shown that in 1867 there were 10,000 
divorces in this country; in 1929 there were 201,000. Since 
1870 the population has increased 300 per cent; marriages 
have increased 400 per cent; but divorces have increased 
more than 2,000 per cent. 

Governor Lehman, of New York, has wisely requested 
clergymen and educators to map a plan to protect marriage 
and remedy the “serious breakdown of family life.” Laws 
devised by the Congress or the Legislature will not reach 
the heart of our trouble. Before we remedy this serious 
breakdown of family life, a great many people will have 
to “get right with God”. Hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican children are doomed today to grow up without a happy 
home. They find their parents separated and often hating 
each other. Thus these young people are ruthlessly robbed 
of that to which each child has a God-given right—a good 
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home where love and mutual service can be found to 
glorify life. Too little religion in our families—that iS 
our chief trouble. Rebuild your family altars. Put back 
the Bible, the Hymnal, the Church paper, into their right- 


family life with “the 
You cannot engage in 


ful place in the home. Link your 

destiny of the Church of Christ. 

anything more patriotic than this. 
le. ee 


THE ENTHUSIAST AND THE DOUBTER 
Talk About Going to Church 


“Tf only people went to Church more regularly!” 
claimed the Enthusiast. “Some of our Churches are filled, 
but many are empty. How can men claim to be religious 
when they run away from the house of worship?” 

“Suppose all who belong to your congregation attended 
services every Sunday, would you then feel that your chief 
aim had been realized?” asked the Doubter. 

‘““Worshipping sincerely and regularly would bring us all 
closer to God, help us to ‘understand one another better and 
cleanse us of our sins. I don’t see how you could have a 
higher aim than that.”’ 


“T am glad that you said worshipping ‘sincerely’, and that 
you include the idea of cleansing from ‘sin’. If you make 
your interpretation of sin broad “enough , so that it will in- 
clude not only the personal habits of our people but also 
their social relationships, you are evidently not thinking of 
worship as the only aim of religion. That was the false 
interpretation against which Jeremiah and other prophets 


ca 
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by a way of living with their neighbors that could be called 
religious. Jeremiah reports that God told him to say in 
His name that their burnt offerings and sacrifices were of 
less importance than their ways and their doings.” 

“You don’t mean to say that Church attendance is of no 
concern to you?” 

“It is not a matter of cutting out one thing or the other, 
worship or a religious life. I think we need both. But our 
temptation is to substitute the emotions and the ideals of 
worship for the difficult business of bringing our daily deal- 
ings with men into harmony with the presence of God. The 
question, ‘How do you live?’ is not less significant than the 
question, ‘How do you worship?’ Sometimes your emphasis 
on Church attendance makes one think it is the only aim 
in which you are deeply interested.’ 

“Do you believe that going to Church helps a man to live 
a religious life every day of the week? That is my own 
conviction.” 

“Well,” said the Doubter, “I would have to make my 
answer conditional. If a Church service throws light on 
my daily life, so that I see it more clearly, and if it gives 
me the strength and the courage to face in the right direc- 
tion, then it is indispensable to religious living. But there 
are services that make the worshipper feel that religion 
means only holding to certain doctrines or getting certain 
emotions. The person who attends 
not very sensitive to what happens during the week in his 
dealings with other men, and quite often he is led to think 
that all social questions, such as war or unemployment, -have 


such services usually is 


found it necessary to protest. 


the Lord,’ 


He saw men crying, ‘The 
temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord, 
but unaware that the Lord wanted to be honored 


the temple of fosters 


nothing to do with the work of 


religion. Worship that 


an indifference to social life, or a contempt of it, 
might well be dispensed with.” — 


FD. 


The Thoughts of Justus Timberline | | : 


Hired Man? 

We’ve still got one member in our Church 
who has the notion that a preacher is a 
sort of high-grade hired man, who must 
preach as he’s told by his paymasters. 

He was at me the other day about our 
pastor, knowing that occasionally the 
preac ae we get strokes my fur the wrong 
way. I don’t say much about it, but peo- 
ple usually know how I feel. 

“Justus,” he began, “how long do we 
have to stand the kind of preaching we 
heard last Sunday?” 

Now right there ’Kiah made a tactical 
blunder; because, after one day of being 
mad, one day of inward pouting , and one 
day of using my head for something be- 
sides a hatrack, I had ended by admitting 
to myself that our pastor had made a 
shrewd diagnosis of some of our Church’s 
erratic ethics, including my own. 

So I was ready for the brother, in a way 
*Kiah did not guess. I let him talk on, un- 
til he struck, as I knew he would, his fa- 
vorite theory that the man who pays the 


fiddler has a right to call the tune. The 
other side of that argument being, of 


course—any other tune, no pay. 

“ ?Kiah,” said I, “for a sensible man you 
do say some of the foolishest things. If 
our pastor were no more than a fiddler, I’d 
be through with him anyhow, though every 
country fiddler has his own w ay of playing 
‘Turkey in the Straw,’ and sticks to it. 

“But this preacher ‘of ours is a spiritual 
expert, and if we’ve hired him it is to have 
him give us what he thinks we need, not 
what we think.” 

“Maint so,” said ’Kiah; “we know 
Gospel elements as well as he does; 
we know 


the 
and 
what’s what in religion gener- 


ally.” 

“That’s just what we don’t know,” I 
came back. “And he does. I tell you, he’s 
an expert, or-he’s a quack; and you know 


yourself he’s no quack.” 

Then I got going right. I drew on my 
memory of ’Kiah’s affairs. I reminded him 
of the time he’d gone to a “painless” den- 
tist, and lost three good teeth. I asked him 
if he’d forgotten the blue-sky salesman who 


sold him some nice engraved paper after 
our best banker had warned him to watch 
his step. I called to mind his ten years 
ot dosing himself with every nostrum in 
the drug store, so that last year it took 
Doc Parsons two months of time and all 
his skill to save ’Kiah from going to the 
heaven he seems so much to dread. 

I recollected still further experiences; 
one when this ’Kiah planned a house of 
his own, and got the stairs so nobody could 
have gone up to bed, and another when he 
signed an order for a yard of gaudy sub- 
scription books, though our school prin- 
cipal had told him how worthless they 
were. 

And then, seeing as how he was properly 
subdued, I made the application. “’Kiah,” 
said I, “our preacher is where he can size 
up your conduct, and mine, and even our 
thoughts, a heap better than we can. He’s 
not bothered either by hope of gain or 
fear of loss—we attend to that. So he’s 
disinterested; he’s an expert referee be- 
tween us and the Book; and he can tell 
us when we’re wrong, at the very times and 
places we’d never suspect.” 

Then said ’Kiah, “Do you mean to tell 
me that I must keep on contributing to 
the support of a man who makes me feel 
like a sheep-stealing dog?” 

“?Kiah,” said I, for I saw it was no 
time to mince words, “when he does that, 
you’d ought to pay him double. It’s then 


you need him most, the way you needed . 


Doe Parsons. He not only makes you 


realize where the trouble is; he tells you 
the only way to get shut of it, even if it 
is going to hurt.” 

And ’Kiah hasn’t bothered me since. 


Invincible but not Invisible Ignorance | 


We'd get along faster and further in 
our town if only some of our folks would 
change their tune after they’d been shown 
up as mistaken. 


But do they? They don’t, brother. ay 

At least once a week I meet a man who ak 
still thinks the Church is where it was in te’ 
Bob Ingersoll’s day. 

Almost as often I hear the charge against ~~ 


religion that the Church is full of hypo- 
crites. 
One man in town is still talking about 
Sunday School library books as though the 
Elsie Dinsmore series and Queechy were mo 
still in general circulation. 
And the amount of misinformation that F 


is still cherished, in spite of repeated dis- 
claimers, on what the Church believes, — SS 
would fill® book. I'd call it “The Theol 


ogy of Invincible Ignorance.” 
I happen to know that the same thing 
is true in the political world; I can hear ~~ 
things about Hoover and Roosevelt and 
Borah and Henry Wallace and Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes that are the hoariest and often- 
est refuted of misjudgments. “a 
It’s come to the place where I’m getting 
tired of explaining that all Methodists — 
don’t shout, and all Presbyterians don’t — 
believe in a hell for unborn infants, and - 
all Episcopalians and Catholics don’t be- 
lieve the rest of us are hopelessly outside © 
the true Church. ‘ 
Josh Billings was right. It’s better not 
to know so much than to know so much 
that ain’t so—especially if you keep — 
peddling your ignorance all over the pla 


Speeders Who Don’t Drink 


They can’t be too hard on <¢ 
drivers to suit me. I’m as much a 
them as Colonel Atterbury, of the 
sylvania, has always been; the ¢ 
ference is that I believe in to 


‘life as soon as possible. 
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nence for myself as well as for those who 
drive my car or my train. 

But the drinking driver isn’t the whole 
story. I know men who don’t ever touch 
a drop, but when they are in a hurry they 
drive as Jehu might have done if he’d been 
behind the wheel of a ninety-horse power 
thunderbolt instead of behind a couple of 
Arabian horses. 

These men have a twisted idea of how 
important a minute is. They put me in 
mind of a neighbor who said to me one 
day, “Justus, ain’t it queer how men’s ideas 
change with the changing times?” 

“Why, look at me,” he said. “I know it’s 
foolish, when I think of my raising. My 
grandfather went West in the middle of 
the last century, and at some Mississippi 
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town he just missed the up-river boat. He 
waited three weeks for another.” 

Yes, I said, I'd heard that it happened 
so, in the pioneer days. 

“Well,” said my neighbor, “when I go 
to the big town and have business in one 
of the skyscrapers, I declare I get mad if 
an elevator doesn’t stop for me, although 
I know another will come in thirty sec- 
onds!”’ 

Il wonder what it is; our restlessness? 
My neighbor’s granddad endured his three- 
weeks’ wait, partly because he couldn’t 
help himself, and partly because he had 
ways of passing the time that suited him 
well enough. He wasn’t bored with him- 
self. 

Some people blame the car makers who 
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advertise their seventy-mile-an-hour mod- 
els; but I don’t, not altogether. I blame 
the big-headed egotism of people 
egotism is twice mistaken. 

They think their affairs are so important 
that half an hour makes a whole lot of 
difference; and they think they can handle 
a seventy-mile car with a forty-mile brain. 

They can, on a good road, with no traf- 
fic and no obstructions, and no flaws in the 
car. But when the emergency comes they 
can’t think as fast as the car can travel. 

And that goes, take it from me, for a lot 
of today’s other speeding. Jazz living al- 
lows no time for thinking, and the man 
who cuts thinking out of his life is not 
only going too fast, but it doesn’t matter 
much to anybody where he is going. 


whose 


A New Book of Worship and Hymnal 


(4 pastor offers trenchant suggestions on a timely topic) 


The primary need of our new Church is 
unity. Our merger must become a true 
union, and the Churches of the denomina- 
tion must experience a common, organic 
Along with a 
strong Constitution, centralized adminis- 
tration, and common work — when our 
Boards are finally united — there will be 
nothing more effective in promoting this 
organic union and corporate life than a 
book of worship that can and will be used 
by all the Churches. It is neither the 
episcopate nor the convocation which is 
the most potent agent of unity in the 
Episcopal Church, but rather the Book of 
Common Prayer. 


More and more the Common Service 


Book and Hymnal is exercising the same 
influence in the United Lutheran Church. 
A book of worship and hymnal of superior 
quality, if it issues out of the life and 
heritage of our Church, can accomplish 
the same thing for us, provided that it is 
used. 

General use is, of course, essential if the 
book is to be an instrument of unification; 
and the only way to insure that is never 
to publish the hymnal apart from the book 
of worship, or rather the section of it 
which is used in common worship. Unless 
this rule is followed too many consistories, 
with immediate expenses in mind, will be 
tempted to save a few cents on a copy by 
ordering only the Hymnal; and the service 
book will not get into the pews. And un- 
less it does find its way into the pews it 
cannot be used. Moreover, the book which 
we thus place in the pews must be one 
that can be used. Neither the two litur- 
gies (The Order and The Book) generally 
used in the Reformed Churches, nor the 
Evangelical Book of Worship, are well ar- 
ranged for congregational use. All forms 
should be actually prmted where called 
for, or at least their location should be 
clearly indicated. The typographical ar- 
rangement must be such that the service 
can be readily followed, even by a stranger, 
and the type must be large and distinct 
enough for both very young and aged eyes 
to read easily. Those who have not ex- 


amined the Common Service Book of the . 


Lutheran Church will find there a splendid 
example of good arrangement. Wherever 
the music for a particular form is included 
in the book of worship and throughout the 
hymnal, the persistent plea for the words 
between the music should be granted. And 
while the paper must be durable and the 
construction sturdy enough to withstand 
long and rough use, the book must not be 
too heavy and bulky. 

Furthermore, the practicality of the book 
must not be limited to this material aspect. 
It must be of superior liturgical and liter- 
ary quality, so that it will be worthy of 
general use throughout the years; and it 
must be practical above all in the sense 
that it really contributes to the worship 
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of the Church and can be used with great 
profit in the devotional life of the denomi- 
nation. There are always a few persons 
who mention “empty forms” when one 
speaks of liturgy, not realizing that there 
can be no publie worship of any kind with- 
out the employment of some sort of forms. 
All forms are empty until filled with the 
thought and emotion of the worshiper, and 
become just what he makes them. The 
silliest hymn and the most ungrammatical 
prayer, the most beautiful canticle and 
the most exquisite collect, may alike be 
worthless empty forms, or they may be 
great acts of worship, if those who use 
them have worshiping hearts instead of 
critical heads. However, only those forms 
should be used which are worthy of the 
majesty of God and which best lead the 
worshiper to pour himself out in adora- 
tion. 


There may be a few who have very little 
understanding of the liturgy and objective 


TO THE SEA 


I sat on the beach in the moon-light, 
Beside the beautiful sea; 

A silver path of moon-beams 
Just reached right out to me. 


The night was filled with magic, 
Down there by the deep blue sea; 


The ceaseless pounding of the waves 
Simply fascinated me. 


I thought of the mighty things God 
made, 
Even that great vast sea; 
I breathed my thankfulness to Him, 
For showing this wonder to me. 


—L. Ethel Ohlson. 


worship who will wish to have nothing to 
do with that type of service. Such is 
their liberty and no one will deny it to 
them. But certainly they should admit 
that if the Church is to have an official 
book of worship, it should be the best 
possible one for the benefit of those of 
us who desire to use it. The trend in 
Protestantism is unmistakably towards lit- 
urgical worship, and a few more genera- 
tions will find the so-called “free services” 
a thing of the past. As a Church we should 
be preparing for that day. It is most im- 
portant that our book be constructed only 
on established liturgical principles, which 
have met the test of ages and employ the 
most beautiful and correct language. A 
good book of worship is a work of art, 
and can be produced only by liturgical ex- 
perts who know their subject academically, 
but who must also know congregational 
life. They may, and should, revise the 
book as needed, but once approved by the 


General Synod it should be used as it 
stands. If a pastor does not wish to use 
it for his Lord’s Day service, for example, 
let him be free not to use it; but let us 
have no more of the mutilation, modifica- 
tion, and “picking-and-choosing” that is so 


often inflicted on our present service 
books. Our clergy have not yet had ade- 
quate education in this matter for the 


average pastor to be able to create an 
order of service of a supposedly liturgical 
character that is logical, effective, and 
beautiful. A collection of Sunday bulle- 
tins gathered across the Church will con- 
vince one of that. In sections of our 
Church, as in other Protestant denomina- 
tions, little liturgical gadgets — versicles, 
responses, chants, and the hke—are gather- 
ed from here and there and thrown to- 
gether meaninglessly, without logical se- 
quence and without justification. With 
the “propers” and permissive additions and 
omissions, the official liturgical service will 
permit all the variation one could pos- 
sibly desire, and yet be correct and effec- 
tive. If a pastor desires to have “free 
services” let him have them, but if he 
wants a liturgical service he should be 
duty-bound to use the book of worship 
of the Church. 

For beauty of language the King James 
Version of the Bible should be used as 
far as possible, or the American Revision 
might be used if “Lord” is substituted for 
“Jehovah.” This will not prevent the min- 
ister from using one of the modern versions 
as the text for his sermon, nor his substi- 
tution of it for one of the older versions 
where he feels it absolutely necessary. The 
exalted and dignified prayer language of 
the Church, produced by the testing and 
trial of centuries, the common language 
of all worshiping Christians, must be main- 
tained, with such necessary modifications 
as are really demanded by modern condi- 
tions. While we should be free to draw 
on the liturgical store of all Christendom, 
we desire nothing that is purely Roman, 
Greek, or Anglican. - That is not our herit- 
age; and our book should issue out of 
our tradition and history primarily, with 
the needs of the present and future as its 
goal. Our heritage is basically German 
with two centuries of Americanization. By 
right of descent we may draw on pre- 
Reformation usage, particularly that of the 
German dioceses, which was by no means 
all Roman, and on the entire usage and 
experience of Evangelical, Lutheran, and 
Reformed Churches on the Continent and 
in America. Our service book must not 
reflect the personal tastes of its com- 
posers merely, but it must issue out of the 
character and life experience of our 
Church and its closely-related kindred. 
Nothing artificially created and imposed 
can be successful, The book must be the 
outgrowth of general Christian experience 
from Apostolic days to the Reformation, 
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German Evangelical experience to the time 
otf transplanting to America, and of our 
denominational experience in adaptation to 


American conditions. The starting point 
will no doubt have to be The Order of 


Worship for the Reformed Church, one of 
the most excellent liturgies ever produced 
in this country, and one which was an 
adaptation of the spirit of Melancthonian 
liturgies to American Church life; but it 
will only be the point of departure, for a 
vast treasury of liturgical material which 
is rightfully ours to employ is awaiting us. 


However, our book of worship must not 
be written as an exercise in liturgical 
study. In its composition we are not in- 
terested in Christian archaeology, but in 
living Christian experience in the present. 
Not only must the book be liturgically cor- 
rect, but it must breathe a vital, living 
spirit that will lead men into communion 
with God; and it must honestly be of prae- 
tical use in worship, creating a good, 
healthy atmosphere of objective worship 
throughout the Church. All present-day 
needs must be examined and met as far 
as possible; and final approval should be 
given the book by General Synod only 
after years of use have passed judgment 
upon it, and all necessary modifications 
have been made in a revision some years 
hence. 


When a committee begins work on the 
book of worship it is likely to be showered 
with requests to be practical in a certain 
matter dear to many hearts today, that is, 
to emphasize in our worship the social 
aspect of the Gospel and the ministry of 
the Church to society. A word ought to 
be said about this. Some of those who 
demand this apparently forget what com- 
mon worship is, or should be. It is objec- 
tive adoration of God, in which the wor- 
shiper forgets himself as far as possible in 
the expression of his love and gratitude to 
God. He seeks to center all his attention 
upon God. It is almost foolish then to 
speak of injecting a “social sense” into 
publie worship as its first requirement in 
this day, for man and his society can only 
be made more prominent at the expense of 
God; and we would then have to abandon 
our objective, God-centered worship, for the 
subjectivism of the average “free service.” 
We do not go to Church and engage in 
public worship primarily to benefit our- 
selves and to make society better, but to 
adore God and commune with Him. But 
if we succeed in our objective effort, those 
personal and social benefits are certain to 
follow; for if we pour ourselves out in 
adoration of God, He will fill us again with 
His love and power and zeal for His King- 
dom, and if we truly commune with Him 
He will reveal to us something of His will 
for us and our society. The majority of 
canticles, versicles, and such forms which 
we commonly use are either carried over 
bodily from the Scriptures or come from 
the days of the Early Chureh. Certainly 
the Apostole and Post-Apostolic Church, 
with its appeal to the lower economic and 
social classes, burned with a social passion 
not equaled by the Chureh of the twentieth 
century. And even as late as the days of 
the great Fathers, Ambrose refused to ad- 
minister the Holy ‘(Communion to the Lord 
of the western world because of his dis- 
regard for the value of human life; and 
Augustine of Hippo even melted down the 
sacred altar vessels in order to ransom 
captives from the wild tribesmen of the 
African hinterland. Throughout all those 
centuries the well-spring of social inspira- 
tion was nothing other than the blessed 
Sacrament of the Holy Communion, cele- 
brated daily in essentially the same form 
as at present. Perhaps the reason that the 
hearts of so many modern Christians do 
not burn with the social passion of Christ 
our Lord is because subjective, man-cen- 
tered religici has been more prevalent 
than God-centered worship, and there has 
been consequently too little real ecommun- 
ion with God and too little of the real 
surrender to His will that results from such 
communion. There is sufficient opportun- 


ity in the regular, traditional order of ser- 
vice for imparting zeal for social justice 


without disturbing its major emphasis 
upon objective adoration of God. This op- 


portunity is presented in the confession, 
lessons, prayers, sermon, and hymns. The 
first does need modification, for in most 
instances the prayer of publie confession 
is too exclusively individual and personal. 
In it we must feel our implication in, and 
contess, the sins of society as well as our 
own private shortcomings. The Lord’s Day 
Service, which is really an ante-Commun- 
ion service, and the celebration of the 
Holy Communion, both require the reading 
of the Epistle and Gospel Lessons; and 
thus the very source of the social gospel 
is exalted and marked for special consider- 
ation. The prayers, and particularly the 
intercessions, where we must become subjec- 
tive, include this note, too; for no minister 
ever offers up his pastoral prayer unmind- 
ful of the state of our society and of the 
cause of Christ’s Kingdom, and no congre- 
gation fails to pray the Lord’s Prayer. The 
new book of worship should contain an 
adequate number of prayers for the attain- 
ment of the Christian social order in all 
its aspects, and it might be well to include 


MY LIPS ARE MUTE 


My lips are mute, they find no word 
to say; 
My heart is prostrate with hu- 
mility 
Before the glory of a clear October 
day. 
With mountain slopes a very pan- 
oply 
Of brilliant hues that human skill 
defy! 
Great maples, spilling leaves of 
gold, that drift 
About like scampering elves at play, 
The sky— 
Deep blue, where drowse 
clouds of white; the rift 


Between the wooded hills as bright- 


soft 


ly gay 
As artist’s palette that is left to 
dry! 
The splendor of it steals my breath 
away; 
Such brilliance overwhelms me, 
though I try 
To grasp it all—to miss no smallest 
part— 
And lock it, with its treasures, in 
my heart! 


—Grace Harner Poffenberger 


in the Lord’s Day Service a congregational 
prayer for social justice. The chief place 
for this social emphasis is not in the aet 
of adoration of God, but in the act of in- 
struction and directed inspiration that ae- 
companies it and is dependent upon it. If 
the sermon is related to the lessons for the 
day it is bound to deal with social ques- 
tions most frequently. After the minister 
as priest has Jed his people before the 
throne of God, and after they have com- 


muned with God and received His Spirit ° 


anew into their hearts, then, as the pro- 
phet and mouthpiece of God, the pastor 
seeks to enlighten his congregation on 
some aspect of the will of God and to fire 
them with zeal to accomplish it. Add to 
this the hymns, which are increasingly 
social in their implications, and you have 
all the social emphasis that is needed. 


The entire book of worship, including 
every necessary order and form, need be 
published only in the form of an altar 
service hook. The occasional rites and 
forms can be issued in a pocket-size edi- 
tion for the use of pastors. And only the 
orders used with any frequency in public 
worship need be printed with the hymnal, 


in order that both the expense and the 
bulk be not too great. The edition for 
use in the pews must include these orders 
and forms: The Lord’s Day service; the 
Holy Communion and the preparation for 
the same; Matins; Vespers; the Litany; 
the Propers for the days and seasons of 
the Church year (1 would suggest introits 
and graduals as well as the Epistles, Gos- 
pels, and collects); a service of confession, 
especially for use on Ash Wednesday; 
Lenten Vespers; the Three-hours Devotions 
for Good Friday; a memorial service; a 
thanksgiving service; and a selected Psal- 
ter. ‘The following rites and sacraments 
must necessarily be included: Infant and 
adult Baptism; Confirmation; reception by 
letter; reception by reprofession of faith; 
and a funeral service for use in the 
Church. Forms only very occasionally 
used in public worship can be reprinted 
from the complete edition and furnished 
in leaflet form at low cost. In addition 
to the above mentioned forms and orders 
the complete edition should include: a 
large collection of prayers and collects for 
the days and seasons of the ecclesiastical 
year, special occasions, and particular sub- 
jects; the history of the Passion; the ordi- 
nation and installation of ministers, elders, 
and deacons; the consecration of dea- 
conesses and commissioned workers; recep- 
tion of congregations into the Church; 
marriage; private, emergency baptism; 
visitation and communion of the sick; 
burial services; ground-breaking, and lay- 
ing of a cornerstone; the consecration of 
a Church; the deconsecration of a Church 
building that is to be used henceforth for 
secular purposes; various consecration and 
dedication services; and a section of gen- 
eral rubrics, explaining in detail how the 
book is to be used and the services order- 
ed. This last is necessary in order that 
there may be a general practice through- 
out the Church, and that our worship may 
be conducted intelligently and in propriety 
and order. 


The writer is not a student of musi¢e and 
can say little about the music of the 
hymnal. It should, of course, be in accord 
with the best traditions of Church music. | 
We have been informed that there is a 
large number of hymns in common use in 
both groups in the denomination. This af- 
fords a nucleus for the new collection. 
There has been a request from some quar- 
ters for a smaller number of hymns than 
that of the Reformed Church Hymnal; but 
we should discourage that idea if we can + 
persuade our people to use the hymnal for 
their devotional reading as well as congre- 
gational singing. With that end in view 
we ought to publish a “Handbook to the 
Hymnal” as the Presbyterian Chureh has 
done, and open up the treasures of the 
hymnal to the sight of the people. There 
are scores of hymns in our book at present 
which are never sung, and cannot honestly 
be sung by present-day Christians. These 
should be replaced by many splendid mod- 
ern hymns that are missing from our eol- 
lection; and certain hymns ought to be set 
to the tunes generally used in American 
Churches, rather than the ones now assign- 
ed to them. 


Finally, the writer would plead for the 
abolition of the responsive readings, for 
which there is no justification whatever. 
A selected Psalter, yes; for a goodly num- 
ber of the Psalms are intended or adapted 
for antiphonal recitation or singing, Even 
these are better chanted. The average re- 
sponsive reading, however, is a monstrous 
perversion of Holy Seriptures, often 


thrown together without rhyme or reason, 


and even in the continuous passages the 
sense is almost invariably lost by the 
mode of reading. The only justification 
ever given for the practice is congrega-— 
tional participation in the service. This i 
the aim of liturgical worship, and faithfu 
use of the orders provided in the book of 
worship will insure that. Why take up 
valuable space in our new book with some- 
thing of such dubious worth? om 


Cincinnati, O. 
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Power and Personality 


THe Rev. Cuaries EK. Scuarrer, D.D. 


(Broadcast over W FIL) 


II Kings 18:23: I will deliver thee two thousand horses, if thou be able on thy part to set riders upon them. 


II Kings 18:23: I will deliver thee two 
thousand horses, if thou be able on thy 
part to set riders upon them. 

My theme today is Power and Person- 
ality, and my text is taken from one of 
those interesting and decisive events in 
the history of Israel. The King of As- 
syria, through one of his officials, is par- 
leying with the King of Judah for the 
surrender of Jerusalem. The diplomat is 
resorting to various schemes whereby he 
might induce the King, Hezekiah, to yield 
and form an alliance with Assyria in order 
to invade and crush Egypt, lying to the 
southwest. When Hezekiah remains firm 
in his neutrality, supported by the coun- 
sel of the youthful prophet Isaiah, the 
wily Assyrian officer proffers him bribes 
and hostages. Among other things he of- 
fers him a cavalry of 2,000 horses on con- 
dition that he furnish the riders. Assyria 
seems to have had the horses, while Judah 
had the men. The horse which was orig- 
inally an Egyptian animal seems to have 
been brought into Palestine at a later 
date, but from the time of David it was 
quite popular. However, it was reserved 
almost exclusively for war and military 
purposes. No ordinary civilian was al- 
lowed to go astride a horse. Kings and 
conquerors, and military men only were 
entitled to horses. Thus the horse became 
a symbol of power. The strength of an 
army was determined largely by its cav- 
alry. While the horse in our day has been 
largely supplanted by the machine, we 
still speak of “horse power” when we 
wish to gauge the capacity or strength of 
any natural or mechanical device. 

The age in which we live is the age of 
power. It is the age of the machine. When 
James Watts observed the steam gushing 
from his tea kettle and when Benjamin 
Franklin put a copper bit into the mouth 
of the lightning, a new era in the world’s 
civilization was born, a new deal was ef- 
fected. The age of machinery had come. 
Museular power was supplanted by me- 
chanical power. This was perhaps the 
most revolutionary thing in modern his- 
tory. Of course, in a sense the machine 
is merely the projection of our own physi- 
eal powers—for what is a telescope where- 
by we scan the vast distances of the uni- 
verse, but a larger eye? What is the 
microscope whereby we discern the minut- 
est particles of matter but an intenser 
eye? What is the telephone, or the radio, 
but a larger ear and a bigger mouth? 
What is a cannon with a ball in it, but 
a longer arm and a bigger fist? What is 
an automobile but “Daddy Longlegs’”? 

The horse is likewise the symbol of 
property, of wealth. A man’s wealth and 
social standing were once determined by 
the number of horses in his stall. One of 
the characteristic features of modern civil- 
ization is the undue emphasis which is 
being placed upon wealth. Our standards 
of value are nearly all measured by the 
coin of the realm. The rule of gold is our 
golden rule. Most men have no higher am- 
bition in life than to make money. Money 
is power, but when it possesses us instead 
of we possessing it, it will prove our un- 
doing. Things are in the saddle and they 
ride us to death. It is our craze for cash 


‘that has brought our present debacle in 


society. The trouble has not been a scare- 
ity of money, but a superabundance of it. 
The trouble is that we have not been able 
to use money rightly. Our money is get- 
ting the better of us. We seem not to be 
able to master mammon. 

Again, the horse is the symbol of pleas- 
ure. We are a pleasure-intoxicated people. 
Modern society is organized for pleasure. 
The tempo of modern life demands relaxa- 
tion and recreation. With our nerves 


beaten to a frazzle, on ragged edge, we 
crave the stimulus of amusement, But 
alas our pleasures are running away with 
us. 
The horse is also the symbol of fleet- 
ness, of speed. We are constantly striv- 
ing to go faster and faster. We must ex- 
ceed the speed limit and break the record. 
Every human device is ealeulated to speed 
up things. Why so fast? Are we not near- 
ing our destination soon enough? What 
if we do arrive three minutes sooner— 
what shall we do with the time? 

Well, all of these things—power, prop- 
erty, pleasure, speed are offered us today. 
This is certainly a great world and a great 
time in which to live. This is no day 
for the croaking pessimist, not for the 
black raven perched above one’s chamber 
door,—this is the day for the joyful op- 
timist, for the golden breasted robin, the 
harbinger of a glorious spring tide. 


A FRUIT TREE 


I always marvel when I see 

The splendor of a fruiting tree; 

I often wonder how they’re made 
To fruit and leaf and cast a shade. 


It sees the seasons come and go 
And dances to the winds that blow; 


And proud it cannot help but be 
When eyes admiring it can see. 


How beautiful and dignified, 
It stands high up, so glorified 
By the good will of Him who made 
Its leafy boughs to fruit and shade. 


—Harry Troupe Brewer. 
Hagerstown, Md. 


“T will deliver thee 2,000 horses, of 
power, property, pleasure, if thou art able 
on thy part to set riders upon them.” All 
things are ours, the world, life, death, 
things present, things to come—all are 
ours if we are able to use and control 
them. The horse is waiting for the rider. 

In the life of Alexander the Great, there 
is a most interesting episode. Plutarch, 
the great biographer, tells us that one 
day they led a very high spirited animal 
before Philip, the father of Alexander, 
but it seemed that no one was able to 
mount him. Philip ordered him away, 
when the youthful Alexander, standing by, 
asked why they were leading such a good 
horse away. They replied because no one 
could mount him. Whereupon Alexander 
remarked that he could. They all laughed 
him to scorn. But Alexander, seeing that 
the horse was afraid of his own shadow, 
turned his face toward the sun, gently 
fixed the bridle, diverted the horse’s at- 
tention, and suddenly leaped astride him, 
and pulled up the reins and spurred him 
on, and in short time came around the 
circle, fully master of the steed. Every- 
body applauded him and his father Philip 
said: “One who ean master a horse like 
that deserves as his reward the Kingdom 
of Macedon.” Students of Grecian history 
remembered how closely Alexander and 
his horse Bucephalu were associated for 
many years and how when the horse died 
at 30 years of age Alexander named a 
city after him Buchephalia. 

The rider is more important than the 
horse. What would 2,000 horses profit us 
if we are unable to put riders upon them? 
“A horse is a vain thing for safety.” The 
making of personality is of greater im- 
portance than the manufacturing of ma- 
chinery. A man is worth more than a 


sheep, more than a horse, more than a 

machine. Rudyard Kipling tells the story 

of a Scotch engineer who after sailing all 

the seas of the world brought his old boat 

home and Kipling makes him say these 

words: 

“We're creepin’ on wi’ each new rig, less 
weight and larger power; 

There’ll be the loco boiler next and thirty 
knots an hour! ; 

Thirty and more, but what I hae see 

since Ocean steam began 

Leaves me nae doot for the machine, but 
what aboot the man?” 


Ah— there’s the rub! The machine is 
perfect, the power is here, but who can 
handle effectively the engines of our mod- 
ern civilization? 

The world today, as ever, is waiting for 
the man. The greatest need is not more 
horse power, but more man power. The 
tragedy of our civilization is that while 
we have made these gigantic and unprece- 
dented strides in the development of me- 
chanical power, we have not made the 
corresponding progress in the development 
of personality. Our estimate upon human 
personality hardly compares with the 
value which we attach to material and 
mechanical things. There is a_ strange 
anomaly, a peculiar paradox regarding 
man today. The new humanism that is 
flaunted before us in so much of our cur- 
rent magazine literature, is an undue ex- 
altation of man, making man, in the lan- 
guage of the ancient philosopher, “the 
measure of all things.” While some of our 
modern psychologists and behaviorists are 
putting man on this lofty pedestal, there 
is in the world of affairs, in the social 
and economic order, a woeful and lament- 
able disregard of human _ personality. 
Never was life so cheap, never were there 
so many suicides, homicides, murders. In 
our industrial scheme man is regarded as 
a mere tool, he is a “hand” in a factory 
bearing not a name, but a number. He is 
a pawn upon a chess board, not a person 
in civilized society. The American nation 
was founded upon the principle that the 
individual citizen is supreme, that gov- 
ernment exists of the people, by the peo- 
ple and for the people. But the modern 
tendeney in government is that the indi- 
vidual exists for the State. This undue 
nationalism is bound to play havoe with 
human personality. Man is good only as 
a fodder for the cannon. This whole phil- 
osophy of government is a perversion of 
the dignity and worth of the human soul. 
The significanee, the importance, the value 
of personality must be restored in our 
philosophy of life. Into a highly mechan- 
ized civilization it behooves us to thrust 
highly intellectualized and consecrated 
personalities, who ean control, guide, 
direct the vailable powers. Our schemes 
of recovery ean never adequately succeed 
by tinkering only with the machinery. 

Neither capitalism, nor communism, nor 
facism, nor socialism ean ever succeed 
without the human element, As long as 
we have selfish, acquisitive men and 
women, the economie system, no matter 
what it is, is bound to fail. The code 
cannot conquer. The recovery will come 
only through regenerated personalities. 
Edwin Markham has truly said: 

“We are blind until we see 

That in the human plan 

Nothing is worth the making, if 

It does not make the man. 
Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 
In vain we build the world, unless 
The builder also grows.” 


Great is the power of personality. In 
the morning of time, when the morning 
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stars sang together and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy, the voice of the 
Creator rang out: “Let us make man in 
our image.” And He gave him power over 


all things. “Subdue it,’ He says as He 
points to the sea, and man builds his 
navies and floats his iron palaces on the 
water. “Subdue it,’ He says, as He points 


to the lightning and man tames its fire 
and makes it the invisible and fleet footed 
force of his message. “Subdue it,” He 
says, as He points to the elements, and 
man makes the winds his messengers and 
the world becomes a whispering gallery. 
Only as man obeys this original mandate 
and controls the forees of the world in- 


stead of allowing himself to be controlled 
by them, is he really ‘free, and comes to 
his inheritance and fulfills his mission. 
Every great movement to be effective 
must always incarnate itself in some great 
personality. Therefore the world always 
waits for the man, for its Messiah. In 
the mists of time there rises the supreme 
Personality of history. The word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us and we 
beheld His glory. He revealed to us not 
only God, but also man. In Him we dis- 
cover our real selves. 

We call Him Master and so indeed He 
was. Follow Him! If we eatch His spirit 
we too shall be more than conquerors 
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through Him that loves us. This is the 
crowning achievement of personality—to 


be like Jesus. 

In the book of Revelation the seer of 
Patmos gives us a vision of redeemed 
society. And behold I saw in heaven a 


white horse, and he that sat upon it was 
called Faithful and True. And He had 
upon His vesture a name written: “King 
of Kings and Lord of Lords.” In that 
new day for which we are all longing, 
holiness shall be written upon the bells 
of the horses, power shall be consecrated, 
property shall be spiritualized and pleas- 
ure sanctified, if the rider is faithful and 
true. 
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BOWLING GREEN ACADEMY 


What splendid responses we are having 
to our Bowling Green salary fund appeal! 
Five responses came in during the past 
week, and each of them was for $5. These 
are the happy givers: Miss Anna M. Fry, 
Mrs. Rebecca H. Spicher, Miss Verna 
Ardery, E. E. Ardery, and Trinity-First 
S. School, York, Pa.. per Supt. Paul F. 
Schminke. Total $25. Grand Total $161. 
Sincere thanks and cordial greetings to all 
of our contributing friends. Please make 
all checks payable to Dr. Paul 8. Leinbach, 
1505 Race St. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rev. A. B. Bauman, D.D., 
ton, Minn., to Zwingle, Iowa. 

Rev. E. H. Laubach, from Fort Loudon, 
Pa., to care of W. B. Booher, R. D. 2, 
Warren, Ohio. 


from Grass- 


Rev. A. W. Juergens, from Woodlawn, 
Md., to 2306 Creston Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Rev. Paul Meyer, Lic., care of Eden 
Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Rev. G. Viehe to Baden Sta., R. R. 4, 
Box 671la, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. R. P. Zimmerman, from Freeburg, 
Ill., to R. 2, Bensenville, Il. 


On Novy. 10, Christ ‘Church, Bethlehem, 
Pa., elected unanimously the Rev. A. Au- 
gustus Welsh, of Zion Church, Ashland, Pa., 
as pastor to succeed the late Rev. S. R. 
Brenner. 


Annual roll call of the Tillamook, Ore., 
Chapter of the Red Cross is in charge of 
the Rev. I. George Nace, chairman. Plans 
were discussed at a regional meeting held 
Oct. 22, at the Multnomah Hotel,’ Portland. 


On Nov. 9, the powerful F. and M. foot- 
ball team defeated Ursinus 59 to 0. So 
far F. and M. has won every game but two, 
losing to Fordham 14 to 7, and tying Uni- 
versity of Richmond, 6 to 6. 


The pastorate of the Rev. A. C. Renoll, 
in the Hartville Charge, O., will close Nov. 
17. He has accepted the pastorate of the 
Beaver Creek Charge, Xenia, O. Secretary 
of the supply committee of the Hartville 
Charge is Mr. William Kanel, North Can- 
ton, O., R. 6 


Allegheny Classis is holding consistorial 
conferences for the northern and southern 
section of the Classis. The first of these 
is being held at Piteairn, Pa., Rev. Howard 
F. Loch, pastor, on Nov. 15. 


A consistetial conference is being held 
at Wilton, Iowa, on Nov. 21, of 5 congre- 
gations of the “R” Group and two of the 
“E” group. This is just one more evidence 
of the spirit of union and auguts well for 
the Kingdom work of the united Church. 


West Susquehanna Classis, at its fall 
meeting, adopted the recommendation of 
the Kingdom Service Committee for an 
exchange of pulpits, and this is being car- 
ried out with a view to enlisting the full 
co-operation of all the congregations of 
the Classis. 

Rey. Hoy L. Fesperman, pastor of First 
Church, High Point, N. C., addressed the 
Workers’ Council in their monthly meeting 
in October. Supt. J. T. Plott and 40 of his 
workers sat together at a supper prepared 
by the Beginner’s Department workers. 
The offering will be used by the depart- 
ment to decorate their rooms. 


Two group conferences of consistorymen 
of Sheboygan Classis are being held at 
Appleton and Newton, Wis., under the au- 
spices of the Classical Kingdom Service 
Committee, Rev. A. George Schmid, chair- 
man. He and others of the committee are 
visiting 12 or more congregations individu- 
ally to take to them the Kingdom Service 
plans. 

Somerset Classis has a very active King- 
dom Service Committee this year. Rev. F. 
D. Witmer, chairman, and his associates, 
held consistorial conferences in the three 
districts of the Classis, on Noy. 11 at Mey- 
ersdale, Nov. 12 at Wilhelm, and Nov. 13 
at Somerset, Pa. The committee is active- 
ly co-operating with every congregation of 
the Classis. 

The Consistorial and Workers’ Confer- 
ence of Tohickon Classis, held at Souder- 
ton on the evening of Nov. 6, was attended 
by more than 125 representatives of 20 of 
the congregations. After an extended 
open forum on the Kingdom Roll Call and 
plans for making it, a very helpful address 
was made by Dr. John Lentz, who is a 
member of the Executive Committee of the 
General Synod. 

Many of the consistories of the North 
Carolina Classis are visited by members 
of the Kingdom Service Committee or their 
representative in preparation for Kingdom 
Roll Call. The note that is sounded is, 
“Tithe” the income and give it for the 
support of the work of the Church. There 
are many who are very eager to hear and 
are inclined to try it. Rev. W. C. Lyerly, 
of Greensboro, is chairman. 

At First Church, Pottsville, Pa., Rev. 
L. M. Fetterolf, pastor, Dr. J. G. Rupp, 
general secretary of the Foreign Mission 
Board, was guest speaker on Nov. 3, Re- 
formation Sunday. A large audienee heard 
a most powerful and effective sermon on 
the text found in Luke 9:51. A most de- 
lightful Hallowe’en party was held in the 
lecture room Nov. 1, with games and an 
amateur program. 

In Hartville, O., Charge, Rev. A. C. 
Renoll, pastor, Church Building Fund Day 
was observed by Christ congregation on 
Oct. 27. Total receipts for the day, $450. 


Indebtedness on this Church has been re- 
duced by $10,000 during the past 4 years, 
Home Mission Day was observed in both 
Churches of the Charge on Noy. 10. Mis- 
sionary Karl H. Beck will occupy the pul- 
pits on Dee, 1. 


Dr. J. W. Meminger and his daughter, 
Elizabeth, are touring the Churches in 
North Carolina in behalf of the Board of 
Ministerial Relief. On Oct. 27, he spoke 
in the First Church, Greensboro, at 11 
A. M. and 7.30 P. M., at Mt. Hope, at 2.30 
and at Burlington, at 5.30, with his vigor 
undiminished at the last service. Large 
congregations heard challenging messages. 
Why should the Church “lay on the shelf” 
a prophet just because he has lived more 
than three score and ten? 


The two conferences of Philadelphia 
Classis, held on the evening of Noy. 7 at 
Philadelphia and Collegeville, were attend- 
ed by representatives of most of the con- 
gregations, and the keen interest of this 
Classis in supporting the Kingdom work 
was very evident. Four of the congrega- 
tions of the Classis: Glenside, Skippack, 
Messiah (Philadelphia), and Knauertown, 
had paid their Apportionments in full by 
the end of October. Indeed, Glenside and 
Skippack had not only paid the entire 
amecunt suggested by the Classis, but had 
overpaid 13% and 12%, respectively. 


Wyoming Classis held two consistorial 
and Church work conferences, at Blooms- 
burg on Noy. 6 and at Hazleton on Nov. 
7. The chairman of the Classical Commit- 
tee, Rev. Walter R. Clark. presented the 
Kingdom Roll Call plans. Dr. J. G. Rupp 
gave appropriate and inspiring addresses 
at both places. The new stereopticon lee- 
ture, showing the work of the united 
Church, was used. The committee is striv- 
ing for greater things for the Kingdom 
and urging that the Kingdom Roll Call be 
made in all of the congregations. 


The 2nd Annual Institute of Parenthood 
and Home Relations is held at Thiel Col- 
lege, Greenville, Pa., Nov. 13-15, with a 
program of unusual excellence. Dr. Paul 
J. Dundore, pastor of Zion’s Church, gives 
the Friday morning address on “The Ac- 
credited Home.” Last year the institute 
had over 500 registrations. It would have 
an excellent influence upon the homes of 


the nation if all our colleges would stress 


work of this type. 


More than 2,000 marched in the peace 
parade in Baltimore, Md., Nov. 9, which 
terminated in a mass meeting at Mt. Ver- 
non Place M. E. Church, Dr. Albert E. Day, 
pastor. Dr. Edmund B. Chaffee, pastor of 
Labor Temple, New York, and editor of the 
“Presbyterian Tribune,” Mr. Edward Lewis 


of the Urban League, and Prof. William a iy. 


Barnhart, of Hood College, were amo 
speakers. On Nov. 10, Prof. Barnh: 


‘ 
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preached at a union Armistice Day service 
of the Friends’ Meeting House and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in Chelten- 
ham, Pa. 


From Oct. 28 to Nov. 1, Rev. I. George 
Nace, pastor of St. John’s Church, Tilla- 
mook, Ore., lectured each evening in St. 
Paul’s Church, Seattle, Wash., Rev. A. E. 
Binder, pastor, on life in Japan, together 
with its history, customs, religions, and the 
progress of the Christian movement, the 
occasion being a special observance of 
Japanese Friendship Week in the Seattle 
Church. Rev. Mr. Nace was a former mis- 
sionary to Japan. On Nov. 1, a special 
Japanese dinner was served to 75 guests. 
Much of the success of the dinner was due 
to the assistance of Rey. HE. J. Kawa- 
morita, pastor of the Japanese Presby- 
terian Church, Seattle, and a graduate of 
North Japan College, and to his wife, a 
graduate of Miyagi College, Sendai. 


On Nov. 10, Salem Church and Chureh 
School, Pillow, Pa., Rev. Jno. C. Brumbach, 
pastor, observed Rally Day and Home- 
coming services, with programs of unusual 
interest. Supt. Frank Boyer presided in 
the morning, and the pastor in the after- 
noon and evening. Addresses at all the 
services were made by Dr. Leinbach, editor 
of the “Messenger”, who was introduced at 
the morning service by his friend, Prof. 
Jno. B. Boyer. Special music was rendered 
by a vocal and instrumental quintet and 
the Church choir. Miss Florence Bucking- 
ham of Shamokin rendered a_ beautiful 
vocal solo. The edifice was crowded to the 
doors at all the services, and everybody 
pronounced the day a great success. 


West New York Classis of the “R” group 
and New York District of the “EK” group 
united in a two-day promotional conference 
Oct. 25 and 26 in Bethlehem Church, Buf- 
falo. Revs. John M. Peck and F. H. 
Krohne, chairmen of the respective King- 
dom Service Committees, held conferences 
on the preparation for and the conduct of 
the Kingdom Roll Call and spoke of the 
work to be done. Dr. E. G. Homrighausen 
gave two addresses on Stewardship and 
its application to the Church and world 
conditions. On Noy. 4, at the monthly 
ministers’ meeting, two hours were devoted 
to a most searching and fruitful discus- 
sion of the Kingdom Roll Call. Practically 
all of the Churches of the western part of 
New York are going to make the Roll Call 
and report the results to Chairmen Krohne 
and Peck. 


Nov. 3 marked the first anniversary of 
the pastorate of the Rev. Harold E. Ditz- 
ler, of St. Luke’s Church, Lock Haven, 
Pa. It was a busy and fruitful year, with 
the Church so crowded on Sunday even- 
ings that at times some had to be turned 
away. The local paper has oceasionally 
referred to it as the Church “With Stand- 
ing Room Only”. Average Chureh School 
attendance for the year has been 428, the 
largest in Clinton Co.; 59 new members 
reecived; 26 infants baptized; 17 wed- 
dings, and 22 funerals. 475 communed at 
Easter and offerings for that day totaled 
$1,500. $1,200 has been spent during the 
year in renovation. The new junior de- 
partment of 90 pupils has its own assem- 
bly room and 4 additional class rooms. 
The congregation has rented a lovely 
house along the Susquehanna River, which 
will serve as the parsonage. 


President Clarence ©. Stoughton, who 
was inaugurated President of Wagner 
Memorial Lutheran College at Staten 
Island, N. Y., on Friday, Nov. 1, was 
formerly a member of our Emanuel Church 
at Rochester, N. Y. He attended Sunday 
School and was confirmed in Emanuel 
Chureh and later attended the University 
of Rochester and Columbia University. 
He is the first layman to be President of 
Wagner College, and because of his ex- 
perience in business and the teaching pro- 
fession, his administration promises to 
be of outstanding quality and success. 
We are glad to know that our Church 
furnishes able workers and leaders for 
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communions and activities other than our 
own, and we heartily congratulate Presi- 
dent Stoughton and wish for him a long 
and successful administration. : 


More than a thousand members and 
friends of the 25 Evangelical and Re- 
formed Churehes of Baltimore gathered 
in the Lyric Theater on Sunday evening, 
Noy. 38, to celebrate the Reformation 
Festival. Guest speaker was Prof. Allen 
G. Wehrli, professor of Old Testament 
Literature in Eden Seminary, Webster 
Groves, Mo. His text was, “Peter Fol- 
lowed Afar Off”. Two anthems by Spin- 
ney and Maunder, and Stainer’s “Seven- 
fold Amen” were sung by a choir of about 
60 voices, under direction of Mrs. Mel- 
ville H. Way. The celebration was ar- 
ranged by. a committee of the Minister’s 
Association, composed of Revs. Norman 
L. Horn, F. C. Rueggeberg, Paul Gabler, 
and Melville H. Way. 

A successful program of fall activities 
in Myerstown, Pa., Church, Rev. David 
Lockart, pastor, was strengthened by 509 
partaking of Communion, and the recep- 
tion of 6 new members. <A catechetical 
class of 14 boys and 10 girls has been 
organized, with the son of the pastor elect- 
ed as president. The last two boys baptiz- 
ed within 10 days bore the names of the 
minister and a successful manager of a 
major league ball team, namely, David L. 
Hain, son of Mr. and Mrs. B. 8S. Hain, and 
Gordon Stanley Lehman, son of Mr. and 
Mrs, A. M. Lehman. In both instances the 
ancestors of the boys have been for many 
generations in the Reformed Church. 60 
boys and girls are enrolled in the junior 
division of the S. S. and additional chairs 
have been purchased to accommodate at- 
tendance; 25 new hymnals have been pur- 
chased for the primary department. A 
membership in memoriam has recently been 
provided for the late Laura Ehl Fluck, for 
38 years a member of this Church and for 
30 years a devoted pastor’s wife and 
worker in the W. M.S. The congregation 
has just completed and paid for a_ brick 
garage for the parsonage and a double ten- 
ant house. A fund of $1,000 is being rais- 
ed to reduce the debt on acquired property. 


The following good word comes from our 
cherished friend, Mrs. Mary Keifer Nace, 
of Tillamook, Oregon: “The visit of Miss 
Carrie M. Kerschner to the Churches of 
the Oregon-Washington country was a 
great treat and privilege to the people. As 
one man put it, ‘I didn’t realize to what 
a large Church organization we belonged 
until Miss Kerschner was here.’ Miss 
Kerschner spent an afternoon with the 
women of the Church at Tacoma, a day 
with the two groups in Seattle, a day at 
a meeting of the new Federation of the 
Women of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Churehes of Portland, with an attendance 
of about 100, She was the guest speaker 
at the Missionfest at Tillamook on Oct. 
20, speaking seven times that day, and the 
next day was entertained by the W. M. 8. 
at a luncheon. The ministers of the Port- 
land area were happy to have Miss Kersch- 
ner with them at their monthly get-together 
on Monday evening, Oct. 21, at the home 
of Rev. and Mrs. G. F. Zinn of the Second 
Chureh. After a trip along the Columbia 
River highway and some personal confer- 
ences, Miss Kerschner visited the W. M. S. 
at Salem and then turned her face toward 
California and her Japanese friends in 
San Francisco.” 


On Sunday, Oct. 27, the third meeting 
of the Fort Wayne Classical Youth’s Con- 
ference was held in the St. Peter’s 
Church, Huntingdon, Ind., of which Rev. 
R. B. Meckstroth is pastor. There were 
approximately 210 registrations, with 
nearly all Churches in the Classis repre- 
sented. The afternoon session started at 
2.30 with a song service conducted by Rev. 
Paul Graeser, pastor of Salem Church of 
Fort Wayne. Two short talks on “Pro- 
grams for Youth” were given, also sev- 
eral special numbers of music. <A short 
business session was held, at which time 
Mr. lL. Low of the St. John’s Church of 


Fort Wayne was elected President; Miss 
Arnos of Salem Church of Fort Wayne, 
Vice-President; and Miss Mary Helen 
Decker of Bluffton, Ind., was elected See- 
retary and Treasurer. These young peo- 
ple, together with Rev. Harvey Harsh of 
Culver, Ind. Rev. Robert Mathes of 
Goshen, and Mr. Clifton Striker of Berne, 
form the committee to make plans for the 
next meeting, which will be held in the 
Salem Chureh, Fort Wayne, Ind., some 
time next spring. After the afternoon ses- 
sion a luncheon was served in the parish 
hall and community singing was enjoyed 
by all. The evening service was a formal 
worship service, with the Young Ladies’ 
Chorus of Berne, Ind., serving as the choir 
and Rev. John Michaels of the Hudson 
Charge delivering the message. 


Fall activities began in St. Paul’s 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., Rev. L. G. Novak, 
pastor, with an every member canvass, 
the first one made in a number of years. 
Results were favorable in many respects. 
The outstanding fall event was Harvest 
Home and Communion service on Oct. 27. 
The Church was beautifully decorated 
with flowers and fruits. A large number 
gave thanks to God in Communion. An- 
other eventful occasion was the 38rd an- 
nual Rally held Nov. 1 and 3. Friday 
night was Family Night, at which Dr. J. 
H. Condron, pastor of the United Presby- 
terian Church, Springdale, Pa., and Mrs. 
Holman, of the County Sabbath School 
Association, were the main speakers. On 
Sunday morning, the Rally centered about 
the theme, “Our Bible’. This service also 
included Promotion Day for the 8. 8. The 
American Cadets, a boys’ organization of 
Pennsylvania, held their 5th biennial con- 
vention in the S. S. auditorium, Oct. 25. 
A Church Cabinet was organized to meet 
quarterly in the interest of a united 
Chureh program. The S. S. is planning a 
Country Fair Noy. 22. Home Missions 
Day and “Messenger” Day are being ob- 
served in Nov. St. Paul’s again lost a 
faithful member in the passing of Mrs. 
John Miller, at the age of 60, who was 
buried Nov. 2, in the Allegheny Cemetery. 
Mrs. Miller was confirmed some 40 years 
ago, and has been associated with the 
Chureh for over 50 years. Her memory 
abides with her Church. 


As the Rey. J. O. Gilbert entered upon 
the pastorate of Grace Church, Harmony, 
Pa., it was his purpose to use the plans 
and methods emphasized by the Dayton 
Leadership Training School, of which he 
is a graduate and which he also found 
to be of profit in his former charge, 
Bethel, in Maximo, O. He ealled a con- 
ference of the workers of Grace Church to 
form a Leadership Training Class, but 
Dr. J. H. String, pastor of St. Peter’s 
Church, Zelienople, urged him to promote 
a Community Leadership Training School 
instead, as Harmony and Zelienople are 
adjoining towns. Pastors and workers of 
the various Churches were called into con- 
ference and under the Rey. Mr. Gilbert’s 
able guidance the school is now being con- 
ducted in St. Peter’s Church, that being 
central and having full departmental 
equipment for demonstration. 117 per- 
sons are enrolled, representing 4 Evangel- 
ical and Reformed, 5 Lutheran, 2 Meth- 
odist, 1 United Presbyterian and 1 Pres- 
byterian. 6 of these are schools in the 
country nearby. Mrs. String had Dr. 
String place her valuable materials and 
text books at the disposal of the school, 
particularly the children’s division. There 
are 4 courses with 2 50-minute periods 
each Tuesday evening for 6 weeks, and 
there is a worship service of 20 minutes 
between periods, when the class in wor- 
ship gives its demonstrations. Rev. Joseph 
Brown is dean; Rev: Mr. Gilbert teaches 
“Worship in the Chureh School’, a course 
for superintendents, young people and 
leaders of worship services; Rev. O. R. 
Heil teaches “The Life of Christ”; Mrs. 
Edith Sitler Stover, “Primary Method in 
the Chureh School’; Dr. C. N. Moore, 
“The Worker and His Bible”. 
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S.S. and congregation have made special 
offerings in St. Mark’s Church, Reading, 
Rev. Gustav R. Poetter, pastor, to help pay 
the coal bill. A successful dart baseball 
league has been organized which plays 
every Tuesday evening in the basement of 
the Chureh, 

The Consistorial Conference of St. 
Paul’s Classis was held in Zion’s Church, 
Greenville, Pa., Dr. Paul J. Dundore, pas- 
tor, on Noy. 6. This profitable meeting of 
the Reformed Churches in Mercer Co. had 
an attendance of 140 men. 

Zwinglian Bible Class of our Church of 
the Ascension, Norristown, Pa., Rev. Cal- 
vin H. Wingert, pastor, recently celebrated 
its 25th anniversary with a banquet at- 
tended by about 40 persons. Rally Day 
and Harvest Home were observed with 
inspiring services. 

On Novy. 10, St. John’s Church, Phoenix- 
ville, Pa., Rev. A. A. Hartman, pastor, 
will join in union services of the Churches 
of Phoenixville, in an observance of Arm- 
istice Day in the M. E. Church, with Dr. 
George Emerson Barnes, pastor of Over- 
brook Presbyterian Church, as_ speaker. 
The W. M. 8. will present a drama entitled 
“God’s Seven,” at evening service, Nov. 17. 

Guest speaker at Harvest Home service 
in Salem Church, St. Louis, Mo., Rev. W. 
A. Settlage, pastor, was Prof. H. H. Wer- 
necke. There was also a recognition sup- 
per, followed by special musie and ad- 
dresses, including one from Rev. H. C. 
Toelle, of Zion Church, which delighted 
the audience. A serviee will be held on 
Thanksgiving Day at 10 A. M. 

Offering for the day on which Immanuel 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind., Rev. H. F. 
Weckmueller, pastor, celebrated their 55th 
anniversary totaled $772.27; total offer- 
ing received during the 5-week tithing 
campaign was $1,920.03. Mr. Eugene C. 
Foster, director of the Indianapolis Foun- 
dation, will be the principal speaker at 
Father and Daughter Banquet on Nov. 20. 


In First Chureh, Los Angeles, Cal., Dr. 
Edward F,. Evemeyer, pastor, a recogni- 
tion dinner was given in honor of Miss 
Carrie M. Kerschner, during her visit in 
the city, by the Women’s Union of the 
Reformed Church, on Nov. 12. Kingdom 
Roll Call, every member canvass, will be 
made in the near future. The pastor was 
guest speaker in the Japanese Church, 
San Francisco, Oct. 27. 

Members and friends of Salem Church, 
Allentown, Pa., Dr. Wm. F. Kosman, pas- 
tor, had the pleasure of hearing Rev. 
Frederick K. Stamm, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., noted radio preacher, lecturer and 
author, on Nov. 10, at evening service. 
Week-day Church School began Nov. 6 
with sessions for primary group on Wed- 
nesday afternoon and for juniors on 
Thursday afternoons, 

On Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 5, Rev. and 
Mrs. John A. Koons entertained the Min- 
isterium of the Western District of the 
Reformed Chureh of North Carolina 
Classis. The Association had as its special 
guest Dr. J. W. Meminger, who gave a 
very inspiring address on Ministerial Re- 
lief and Sustentation. Those present were 
Revs. John A. Koons, Huitt R. Carpenter, 
Carl H. Clapp, C. Columbus Wagoner, 
Harry D. Althouse, Walter W. Rowe, D.D., 
Dr. Meminger and his daughter, Miss 
Elizabeth Meminger. 

Lic. George W. Waidner of the “Mes- 
senger” office very favorably impressed a 
fine evening audience in St. Paul’s Church, 
Sharon, Pa., Rev. Paul C. Shumaker, pas- 
tor, on Noy. 8, with his presentation of 
the “Messenger” cause. The local “Polly- 
anna Class, of which Mrs. Alma Diefen- 
derfer is the teacher, sponsored and as- 
sisted in the service. 6 new yearly sub- 
seriptions and 11 new weekly subscrip- 
tions were secured to make a total num- 
ber of 36 in this interested and enterpris- 
ing congregation. 

Rev. and Mrs. 
Lauderdale, Fla., 


H. 8. Nicholson, Ft. 
appreciate more than 
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words can express in the time of their 
sorrow and bereavement, the many beauti- 
ful letters of sympathy received from 
many good, kind friends, and the many 
fine things said about the life and char- 
acter of Stanley, who went to his heaven- 
ly home Sunday, Oct. 13, at 7.30 P. M., 
near the age of 35. Stanley was a meek 
and brave sufferer for 17 years, never 
losing sight of a loving Father’s tender 
care, who doeth all things well. Some day 
we will understand. 

Home Mission Day was observed in the 
S. S. and congregation of St. Mark’s 
Church, Reading, Pa., Rev. Gustav R. 
Poetter, pastor, on Sunday morning, Nov. 
10. Miss Mary Gibney had charge of the 
service in the 8. S., and Mrs. Jesse M. 
Mengel, Alsace Church, Reading, delivered 
an interesting address in the Church. Of- 
ferings were devoted to payment of back 
salaries of our Home Mission pastors and 
their families. Grace Livingston Hill 
spoke before a crowded congregation on 
Nov. 21, under the auspices of the S. 8S. 
classes taught by Elam F. Fidler and Mrs. 
H. D. Zeidler. 

Secretary Arthur V. Casselman gave an 
inspiring and fascinating address on his 
visit to China and Japan at the Church 
Workers’ Conference in Trinity Church, 
Phila., on Noy. 7, which will not be for- 
gotten by those privileged to hear it. Dr. 
Paul §S. lLeinbach, President of Phila. 
Classis, presided, and Rev. Purd E. Deitz 
had charge of an exhibition canvass for 
the Kingdom Roll-call. It was an even- 
ing of real profit as well as pleasure. A 
number of congregations have gone over 
the top, and 21 congregations had 65% or 
more of their apportionment paid by Noy. 
Ist. 

Rev. ©. D. Kressley, pastor of St. 
Mark’s Church, Allentown, Pa., will preach 
an Armistice Day sermon on Nov. 17 at 
7.30 P. M., to members and friends of the 
Greater Allentown Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and its Auxiliary Organizations, 
who will meet in the Chureh in a body. 
The choir will sing special music. Nov. 
10 was Home Mission Day but it will be 
observed Noy. 24 in St. Mark’s, when 
there will be a special service and a spe- 
cial effort to have each member give at 
least $1 to be used for payments on the 
back salaries of our missionary pastors. 

The Youth Rally, sponsored by the G. 
M. G. and the Committee on Christian Ed- 
ucation of Virginia Classis, will be held 
in Christ Chureh, Martinsburg, W. Va., 
Saturday, Nov. 16, starting at 10 A. M., 
with the Conference theme, “Christian 
Youth in Action”. There will be discussion 
groups, special music, and various pre- 
sentations. Among the*speakers and their 
themes will be: “G. M. G. Work and 
Problems”, Miss Greta Hinkle; ‘World 
Friendship”, Rev. David D, Baker; ‘“Pre- 
paring for Christian Homes”, Mrs. David 
D. Baker; “Developing a Program of 
United Youth Action”, Franklin Long; 
“Developing a Program of Personal Re- 
ligious Living”, Rey. J. B. Frantz. The 
Rally will close with an inspirational ad- 
dress by the Rev. Mr. Baker at 4.30 P. M. 

A service of dedication of organ chimes 
presented in memory of Mrs. R. W. Herb- 
ster, by her family, was held in Zion 
Chureh, Prospect, O., Rev. Elmer A. Grad- 
wohl, pastor, on Nov. 3. Rev. Ben M. 
Herbster, of Norwood, made the speech 
of presentation, and EK. R. Smith accepted 
the chimes for the congregation. The 
pastor had charge of the liturgical ser- 
vice. An organ recital was given by Prof. 
F. D, Mohr, head of the department of 
organ at Capitol College of Oratory and 
Musi¢ in Columbus, who broadcasts daily 
over WOSU. Mrs. E. E. Wottring, Church 
organist, presided at the console for the 
prelude. Over 3870 attended the service, 
The 20-tone Deagan chimes were installed 
by a Pittsburgh and Columbus firm. 

Harvest Home donations from the con- 
gregation of the Church of the Incarna- 
tion, Newport, Pa., Rev. W. D. Mehrling, 
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pastor, Nov. 38, for the Hoffman Orphan- 
age, included 426 quarts canned fruits 
and vegetables, 314 cans of vegetables, 
10 pounds sugar, 5 pounds cocoa, 6 
pounds macaroni, 15 24-pound sacks flour, 
28 bushels potatoes, ete. The committee 
consisted of Elders C. F. Carl and ©. H. 
Cumbler, and Deacons W. H. Fickes and 
P, A. Wilson. Rally Day was a success 
with Girl Scouts attending in a body Sun- 
day evening, Oct. 27. There was a covered 
dish social in the social rooms on the 
Thursday evening following with 80 
present. 

The Week-Day Religious School pro- 
gram of St. Paul’s Church, Northampton, 
Pa., Rev. Sidney 8. Smith, pastor, is now 
in full swing for the winter season. This 
year’s enrollment is the largest in the 
history of the congregation. 194 children 
attend the class for pre-school and 6th 
grade pupils; 36 junior high school chil- 
dren meet on Monday evenings; 19 young 
people attend catechetical class, making to- 
tal enrollment of 249. This week’s pro- 
gram is a community project sponsored 
by St. Paul’s. Members winning a coveted 
award are taken on an educational tour 
each spring. St. Paul’s celebrated their 
25th anniversary Nov. 3-10, with special 
music and guest speakers. A new organ 
was dedicated Nov. 10. 


In the Kannapolis Charge, N. C., Dr. 
Lee A. Peeler, pastor, by action of Classis 
to send a member or representative of 
Kingdom Service Committee to meet with 
consistories in N. C. Classis, in prepara- 
tion for Kingdom Roll Call, on Noy. 24, 
Rev. Milton Whitener, of Salisbury, visit- 
ed the two consistories of Kannapolis 
Charge and Keller consistory, which is also 
supplied by Dr. Peeler, Plans are under 
way in each congregation to make the 
Kingdom Roll Call. On Nov. 4, Dr. J. W. 
Meminger, of Lancaster, Pa., of the Board 
of Ministerial Relief, spoke to the con- 
gregation at St. John’s on the subject, 
“Christianity or Communism”, a message 
which was greatly enjoyed. On Noy. 3, 
the pastor spoke on “Altars”; challenging 
every home that does not already have 
one, to establish a family altar. 


Holy Communion was observed in Grace 
Church, Eden, Pa., Rev. Walter C. Pugh, 
pastor, on Oct. 6, and was well attended. 
At this service Mrs, W. L. Jacoby pre- 
sented to the Church a beautiful memorial 
gift in memory of her late husband, who 
was called to his eternal reward on Feb. 
15, 1935. The gift consisted of 2 beauti- 
ful gold-plated altar vases, a silver bread 
tray for the Communion set, and a silver 
bowl for the baptismal font. These were 
gratefully accepted and in dedicating 
them, a memorial service was held in 
memory of Elder Jacoby, who was a char- 
ter member of the Eden congregation and 
one of the most ardent and loyal support- 
ers. His memory will long be remem- 
bered in the Church he loved and served 
so faithfully. His interest was not con- 
fined to his own congregation only; he 
was just as much concerned about the 
Church at large. He was a great booster 
of the “Messenger”, and read it from 
cover to cover, often quoting from it to 
his 8. 8. class of young men, to the 8. S., 
and to the consistory. He was interested 
in the Kingdom of God and ready and 
willing to do anything he could to help 
speed the day when God’s will shall be 
done on earth as it is done in heaven. 


The late Rev. Charles 
J. Krivulka, who died 
Oct. 17. (See obitu- 


uary in “Messenger” 


of Nov. 7.) ‘ m3 
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Sunday, Nov. 3, marked the 15th year 
of the pastorate of the Rev. Elmer G. 
Leinbach, in Trinity Chureh, Palmyra, 
Pa. Service was featured with special 
music by the organist, Miss Ruth Leslie, 
and the Church choir was directed by 
Mrs. Paul B. Yoder. Mrs. Elsie Arnold 
Schuckman, a former member of Trinity 
choir, sang a solo. The pastor gave a 
brief address, reviewing the labors of 15 
fruitful years in the ‘Trinity pastorate, 
including these statistics: Baptisms, 217; 
received by confirmation, 183; by letter 
and renewal, 98; marriages, 61; dis- 
missals, 58; deaths, 167; calls made, 3,251; 
sermons and addresses, 1,652. Dr. I. Cal- 
vin Fisher, of Lebanon, preached a pow- 
erful sermon on Isa. 52:1. Elder J. Carper 
Early made a brief address and in elosing 
presented, in behalf of the consistory and 
congregation, a basket of beautiful chrys- 
anthemums to Mrs. Leinvach and a sub- 
stantial sum of money to the pastor. Many 
other gifts were received from members 
and friends. The Church was beautifully 
decorated with numerous baskets of flow- 
ers. All in all, it was a service long to 
be remembered. 

The 40th anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of St. Paul’s Church, Buffalo, N. Y., 
was observed in 3 services Oct. 27 and 
29. The congregation was fortunate in 
having, for their guest, the organizer and 
first pastor, Dr. John M. G. Darms, who 
preached at morning service on the 27th, 
when 14 of the 36 charter members were 
present. 13 of these continue to hold 
membership in St. Paul’s. Historical ser- 
vice was held Oct. 27, in the evening, 
when Dr. Darms gave a very interesting 
account of the “Beginnings of St. Paul’s”. 
Revs. John H. Rettig, Buffalo, and Her- 
man Schultz, Ebenezer, took part in the 
service, On the evening of Oct. 29, a rep- 
resentative from each organization gave 
a brief historic statement. Dr. Darms 
shared some of the humorous things which 
occurred during his pastorate. Several 
members of the choir sang. Following the 
program, a sumptuous buffet luncheon was 
served in the social hall. The choir, un- 
der direction of Herman Wenz, sang ex- 
cellently at all services. St. Paul’s was 
organized Aug. 30, 1895. Work was start- 
ed a month before in 2 rooms on the 2nd 
floor of a grocery store at the corner of 
Seneca and Duerstein Sts. About 8 months 
later, the first Church building was com- 
pleted and occupied until March, 1915. 
The second building was erected at Indian 
Chureh and Parkview Aves., under the 
pastorate of Rev. William A. Settlage. It 
was dedicated in March, 1915, and has 
been occupied to the present time. Dur- 
ing the pastorate of Dr. Charles Peters, a 
3-manual Tellers-Kent pipe organ was in- 
stalled. Since the pastorate of Rev. John 
M. Peek, which began in 1921, a debt of 
$20,000 has been paid and a new parson- 
age erected and paid for. Present member- 
ship, 835. 


MISSION HOUSE SEVENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY JUBILEE 
CELEBRATION 
The reverend Synod of the Northwest 
decided at its last meeting to set up a 
committee whose business it will be to con- 
duct the festivities of the Northwest Syn- 
od during the Mission House Jubilee year, 
1937. Dr. Stuebbe, president of the Synod, 
named the following committee: Revs. H. 
T. Vriesen and W. Bollman, Elders G. 
Franz and H. Maurer. On Thursday eve- 
ning, Oct. 31, this committee met with the 
members of the Faculty Committee, which 

had been appointed by the Board. 

They joined in a general discussion to 
gain insight into the decisions and sugges- 
tions offered by the committee of the 
Board. Articles will appear in later is- 
sues on the work of this committee. The 
Synodical committee proceeded to its ap- 
pointed task. All plans were developed 
with the thought in mind that the Synod 
would meet on the Mission House campus 
in Sept., 1937. The committee recognized 
the desirability of commemorating the in- 
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stitution or some phase of her activity in 
every service of the Synod, 

The Friday evening of this week is to 
devoted to a festive reunion of alumni, at 
which occasion the various classes that 
have been graduated through the 75 years 
will be represented on the program. It is 
also the hope of the committee to show 
photographs of all the graduates at this 
meeting. Plans for a pageant presenting 
the history of the school and its European 
background were discussed. This pageant 
is to be presented on Saturday evening. 
The climax of the anniversary celebration 
will be the worship services on Sunday 
inorning and afternoon, The founding of 
the Mission House is an act of faith, and 
its 75th birthday can be fitly commemorat- 
ed only by a service of worship. 

The committee, however, does not wish 
to plan a celebration that simply com- 
memorates the success that under God’s 
guidance has been attained in the past, 
but rather one that will include the tasks 
of today and the hopes of the future. The 
task and the future mission of the school 
must be emphasized. 

These are some of the thoughts which 
found expression at the first meeting of 
the committee. All its members showed 
an active interest in their work, and par- 
ticipated freely in the discussion. We urge 
upon all alumni, Synod delegates, and 
friends of the Mission House to begin plan- 
ning now for a joyous festival of thanks- 
giving on the 75th birthday of the Mission 
House in 1937. 

—Paul Grosshuesch. 


DR. CASSELMAN VISITS JAPAN 


“Dr. Casselman arrives at 4:34 this after- 
noon!” So the news was passed around in 
Sendai on Aug. 30, and that afternoon an 
eager crowd waited at the station to wel- 
come him. What a treat it was to see 
again his serious-jolly face, to hear his 
hearty laugh. 

From the heat of China he has been 
plunged into a cold and rainy season here. 
Well, cool weather keeps the head clear, 
and we all need unclouded minds for the 
problems in which we are involved. What 
a comforting feeling it is to have the doc- 
tor around when one is ill. The medicine 
may be bitter but Dr. Casselman knows 
how to sugarcoat his pills. 

A gruelling round of conferences with 
missionaries and meetings with workers has 
kept him free from idle moments. In addi- 
tion he has been called upon to preach and 
speak a number of times; hearing him 
preach has been an enriching experience. 
At the opening of our Mission Meeting on 
Sunday, Sept. 22, he and the Rev. Dr. F. 
A. Goetsch, who had just arrived, con- 
ducted the communion service for the mis- 
sionaries. We were assembled in the Ra- 
hauser Memorial Church (Tohoku Gakuin 
Chapel) for this precious Service, and we 
felt very near to the heart of the Church 
in the homeland as we gathered about the 
communion table. 

“Ror so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of 
God.” 

Now we are in the midst of Mission 

Meeting. Besides our financial problems 


we have others which seem even more diffi- 
cult to solve. Dr. Casselman’s presence in 
our midst during these trying days, makes 
for understanding on both sides, a condi- 
tion which is vitally necessary to the sue- 
cessful carrying on of God’s work in this 
country. 


—M. S. A. 
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Woman’s Missionary 
Society News 
a) ©) 


Miss Rosa E. Ziegler, Editor, 
440 N. 7th St., Lebanon, Pa. 


The Fall Institute of Carlisle Classis 
was held in St. Paul’s Church, Mechanics- 


burg, Pa., Sept. 26. Sessions opened at 
10 A. M., 1.30 and 7 P. M. Reports from 
General Synod and Potomae Synod were 
given by the delegates who attended. Part 
of the afternoon session was taken up 
with conferences of the various depart 
ments. Mrs. E. W. Lentz, director of the 
Educational Commission, and Mrs. Paul 
Yoder, president of the Potomac Synodieal 
Society, were the afternoon speakers. The 
W. M.S. cabinet of this Classis was pres- 
ent 100%. At 6 P. M. the W. M. S. and 
the G. M. G. enjoyed a fellowship ban- 
quet followed by the evening program at 
7, in charge of the G. M. G. Mrs. E.. W. 
srindle, G. M. G. secretary of Potomac 
Synod, was the evening speaker. 

Mission Band children of Lebanon 
Classis and some of their older friends 
traveled, 296 of them, to the Myerstown 
Church, Nov. 2, to attend the Third An- 
nual Mission Band Rally. 13 Mission Bands 
were represented. A fine program was pre- 
sented, in which a number of the Mission 
3ands took part. A special speaker was 
enjoyed in the person of Mrs. Carl Sipple, 
of Sendai, Japan, who entertained the 
children with stories and customs of the 
Japanese children. Each child was treated 
to a bag of pretz sticks, a Myerstown 
product, by the hostess Mission Band. 


Missionaries who spoke for Thank Of- 
fering Services are Mrs. Karl H. Beck, 
home on furlough from Yochow, China, 
who spoke at Trinity Church, York, Pa., 
Dr. A. 8. Meck, pastor, on Tuesday even- 
ing, Nov. 5, and Miss Elise Kettler of 
Washington, D. C., a returned missionary 
from India, who spoke at Grace Chureh, 
York, Pa., Rev. I. A. Raubenhold, pastor, 
on Nov. 3. Both these missionaries brought 
interesting Thank Offering messages. 

A Fifth Birthday Anniversary was cele- 
brated by the Friendship Missionary Cir- 
ele (a Y. W. M.S.) of St. Mark’s Church, 
Lebanon, Rey. H. J. Herber, pastor, on 
Monday evening, Oct. 21, in the social 
rooms of the Church. 47 girls were seated 
about 12 tables, cleverly decorated to rep- 
resent the 12 months of the year. A large 
birthday cake was in evidence and 5 birth- 
day candles. A short resume of the work 
of this society for the past 5 years was 
given by Miss Rose Ziegler, the president. 
16 of the original 20 members are still 
active and were present for the anni- 
versary. The society has nearly doubled 
itself in these 5 years, having now a 
membership of 386. Miss Elsie Bickel, G. 
M. G. secretary of Lebanon Classis, gave 
a lovely talk on “Christ, the Never-Failing 
Light”. This society gave an anniversary 
gift of $10.00 to Miss Minerva Weil of Shen- 
chow, China. This society has been an honor 
society for 2 years, has also during the 
5 years paid all budget money in full, 
their Missionary Home quota in full each 
year and over and above all budgets, has 
given a total of $365 to various Home and 
Foreign Mission projects, besides sending 
6 boxes of various articles to Home and 
Foreign Mission groups as well as send- 
ing various articles each year to the 
3ethany Orphans’ Home for their Anni- 
versary Bazaar. (Your editor was instru- 
mental in organizing this Y. W. M.S. in 
1930 and she has had the privilege of 
serving as president of this organization 
these 5 years. She is proud of the aetivi- 
ties of this fine missionary organization 
and believes it is a fair sample of what 
young ladies’ societies will do everywhere 
if they are given the privilege and oppor- 
tunity.) 

Did you know that our Miyagi College 
of Sandai, Japan, each year sends several 
high school girls and several college girls 
to the Y. W. C. A. Conferences at Gotem- 
ba, Japan? These girls are usually aecom- 
panied by one of the teachers. These con- 
ferences are very much like the Y. W. C. 
A. conferences many of us as college stu- 
dents have attended at Eaglesmere or 
elsewhere. One week the college girls meet 
and the next week the high school girls 
attend. The girls find these meetings very 
helpful and the mingling with other girls 
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is good for them, Much of the money to 
send these delegates is raised by holding 
ice cream and strawberry parties or sales 


at the school, many of them during the 
noon hour. 

Did you know that during the last 20 
years the Board of Home Missions enrolled 
150 Missions and during the same period 
140 Missions went to self-support? Many 
of these Churches are in our cities and 
some are in the open country. Many have 
now grown to be large Churches, housed 
in beautiful buildings and ministering to 
many thousands of people. Surely our 
Home Mission work has been worthwhile. 

Did you know that the W. M. 8. G. S. 
has given the Home Mission Board 131 
loan funds and 35 gift funds, or a total 
of 166 funds amounting to $95,751.97? 
Surely our Woman’s Missionary organiza- 
tion is helping to support Home Missions. 

Did you know that according to the 
latest statistics on Church membership in 
the U. S., compiled by Dr. Kieffer, presi- 
dent of the American Association of Re- 
ligious Statisticians, the communicant 
membership shows an increase during 1934 
or 1,222,064? Of this increase, the Re- 
formed Church in the U. S., now a branch 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
had a gain of 2,277 members. 
ADVANTAGES OF WEEKLY 

ENVELOPES 


H. L. Streich 


1. Funds Available First Week of Year 
and then Every Week. Without the week- 
ly system you receive little or nothing 
until first quarter or even until fall and 
end of year. Bills and pastor’s salary go 
unpaid. Money borrowed and interest 
paid. This is wasteful and poor business. 
Unfair to withhold pastor’s salary. Week- 
ly envelopes gets you the funds first week 
and very week. 

2. Everybody Gives. Not only head of 
family, but every confirmed member. 
Everybody thus feels responsible and chil- 
dren are training in Kingdom Giving. 
Also results in more money given. 

3. Weekly Giving Easier than Quarterly 
or Annual. Easier to give a quarter a 
week than $3, $5 or $10 at one time. Too 
often when the quarter comes around the 
money is “needed” for some other bill and 
the Church “can wait.” 

4. Everybody Can Give Something 
Weekly. Even widows and children can 
and will put something into the weekly en- 
velope. Young people rarely have a large 
amount, but are willing to give the smaller 
amount weekly. They spend as they earn 
it. (Those not yet working should be 
trained to give part of their allowance 
or “spending money.”) I Cor. 16:1-2. 

5. Give When Absent. Though absent 
the giving goes on and the envelopes are 
brought on first Sunday back to Church. 
In September the summer’s envelopes are 
brought in. 

6. Makes Giving a Part of Worship, 
and that is where it belongs. We are to 
worship every Sunday. Weekly envelopes 
train in giving when we worship. 

7. Both Local and Larger Kingdom Ser- 
vice Included. Whether Single or Double 
envelopes are used both the needs of the 
local Church as well as those of Our Larger 
Kingdom Service are included. Properly 
so, both must go together. There is no 
“local” Church without the Church univer- 
sal. Community Kingdom Service loses its 
possible value without the Larger King- 
dom Service. “Ye are to be my witnesses 
in Jerusalem ...and to the uttermost part 
of the earth.” Weekly giving provides for 
both. The so-called “Double Message En- 
velopes” (printed by your Eden Publishing 
House) have the additional advantage of 
holding both the local and world-wide 
Kingdom Service before your people. 

8. More for Larger Kingdom Service. This 
weekly giving nets more for Your Larger 
Kingdom Service Budget. More than one- 
time mission festival or occasional collec- 
tions. By sending this monthly beginning 
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in January, you also save borrowing on 
part of Treasurers of Boards. This saves 
interest and increases value of your contri- 
butions. 

9. Bring Better Results in ALL Churches, 
large and small, city and country. This is 
proven in our and all denominations. Yes, 
rural (Churches testify to this in all parts 
of the country. The use by farmers need 
no longer to be argued, thousands are using 
the weekly envelopes with good results. 

10. A Biblical Basis. 1 Cor. 16:1-2. 

HERE ARE TEN GOOD REASONS 
FOR USING THE WEEKLY ENVELOPE 
SYSTEM. 

NO, this system will not work itself. 
Neither does your present one. But if 
properly worked, it will bring better re- 
sults. Proven again and again. Why not 
have the better system? YES, it has failed 
where improperly managed. So _ have 
Fords, Pierce-Arrows and the Ten Com- 
mandments. But you can be trusted to 
manage properly. We furnish rules and 
“Blue-prints.” Give us a trial! 

READ “Financial Recovery of Local 
Church,” J. Crawford, $1; “Not Slothful in 
Business,” H. A. Bosch, $1.75. 


A NEW HYMNAL AND A NEW BOOK 
OF WORSHIP 


The General Synod of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, at its first meeting 
in June, 1934, voted that “the preparation 
of a New Hymnal and Book of Worship 
be referred to the Executive Committee 
with power.” At the meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee held in October 1934 
there was a general discussion of the need 
of a new hymnal and of a new book of 
worship. At that time the Executive Com- 
mittee appointed two committees from its 
membership to canvass the whole situation 
and to suggest names of persons who might 
be chosen to prepare these two books, if 
needed, 

During the past year, attempts were 
made to learn the wishes of the Church 
in these matters, and many suggestions 
were received. 

At a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee just held, the two special committees 
reported, and upon their recommendation 
it was voted to proceed with the prepara- 
tion of a Hymnal and of a Book of Wor- 
ship. Two committees were elected, as 
follows: 

On Hymnal 

Rev. J. P. Meyer, St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. 
Richard G. Apple, Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. 
Kdward O. Butkofsky, Shamokin, Pa.; 
Rev. A. Haeussler, Evansville, Ind.; Rev. 
W. Sherman Kerschner, D.D., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Rev. Erwin R. Koch, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Mrs. T. Mayer, N. Tonawanda, N. Y.; 
Rey. Henry I. Stahr, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


On Book of Worship 


Rev. G. W. Richards, D.D., Lancaster, 
Pa.; Rev. Chas. E. Creitz, D.D., Reading, 
Pa.; Rev. Purd E. Deitz, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Rev. F. Frankenfeld, LU.D., Elm- 
hurst, Ill.; Prof. H. H. Lohans, Webster 
Groves, Mo.; Rev. H. C. Nott, D.D., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; Rev. Paul R. Pontius, 
D.D., Lehighton, Pa.; Rev. C. J. Scherzer, 
Vincennes, Indiana; Rev. H. J. Schick, 
S.T.D., Chicago, Ill.; Prof. C. G. Stanger, 
Elmhurst, Ill.; Rev. Scott R. Wagner, D. 
D., Hagerstown, Md. 


Each committee is to choose its own 
officers, but the Executive Committee 
named persons to call the committees to- 
gether. 


The Executive Committee did not choose 
any member to represent any group, or 
because of his interest in any special sub- 
ject. . All are to represent the entire 
Church and all of its interests. The Com- 
mittees are, however, authorized and ex- 
pected to consult with authorities in our 
Church and outside of it and may have 
representatives of groups of our Church 
as advisers. 

—William E. Lampe, Secretary. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SYNOD 
OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
IN JAPAN 

The 49th annual meeting of the General 
Assembly or Synod of the Union of Re- 
formed and Presbyterian Chureh Bodies 
to which all our congregations in Japan 
belong was held in Tokyo City, October 
11 to 15, 1985, in the Fuji-mi-cho Church. 
(The name of the building and of the 
congregation is the Church on Seeing-Mt.- 
Fuji-Street.) It is an old congregation, 
large membership including many influ- 
ential people as well as mary students 
and professors. Our Dr. Moore helped to 
found a Tokyo congregation which eventu- 
ally became a part of this one. The tower 
contains an instrument on’ which Victrola 
records can be played, and by means of 
a powerful amplifier the sound of the 
beautiful Church Musie is carried down 
over the busy streets which lead up to the 
Church. On the opening day it was im- 
pressive to see the ministers and elders 
as they gathered there to the number of 
nearly 500, filling the second-story audi- 
torium. How those men sang! The hymns 
of the first session were “Holy, Holy, 
Holy,” “God is the Refuge of His Saints” 
(tune, Duke Street), and Luther’s hymn, 
“A Strong Tower is the Lord Our God.” 
Here is real evidence of a strong Church 
in Japan. The opening sermon, preached 
by the Rev. Saba, was in part a sketch of 
the Synod’s history, but dwelt earnestly 
on Paul’s words in I Cor. 2:2, “I deter- 
mined not to know anything among you 
save Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” The 
Holy Communion was then received. 

The Church has but one Synod, with 9 
Classes, and 448 congregations, of which 
186 are self-supporting, and many others 
contribute a part of their expenses. There 
are 282 ordained pastors, of whom 2 are 
women, and 219 unordained evangelists. 
There are 2,559 Sunday School teachers, 
and over 37,000 Sunday School pupils. 

A number of our Reformed Church mis- 
sionaries were present at one or more of 
the Synod sessions. We were glad to meet 
there many Worth Japan College gradu- 
ates, who as ministers or elders belong to 
this Synod. Mr. Sugiyama, a graduate of 
our Seminary and now a member of Parli- 
ament representing the Labor Party, is a 
member of the Synod, and often preaches, 
and teaches in the Gospel Schools in which 
he is vitally interested. The well-known 
evangelist, Dr. Kagawa, was present; he 
is pastor of a self-supporting Church, in 
addition to all his other activities. Miss 
Michi Kawai is an ordained Elder in this 
Fujimicho Church. 

—Mary HE. Gerhard. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. Henry E. Gebhard, Supt. 


The Bethany children had a large Hal- 
lowe’en parade on Hallowe’en afternoon 
under the direction of the school teach- 
ers. After the parade they had numerous 
games. The afternoon was brought to a 
happy ending with a luncheon in Knerr 
Auditorium. 

On Saturday evening, Nov. 2, the An- 
nual Hallowe’en party for the older chil- 
dren and employees was held. This was 
under the direction of the Christian En- 


deavor Society, and the program was 
planned by the children themselves. The 
costumes were very original. The party 


as a whole was a great success, due to 
the fine co-operation among the children 
and employees. After all had unmasked 
a number of the employees visited the 
cottages to bring cheer to those who of 
necessity remained on duty while the 
older children entered enthusiastically in- — 
to the games. It was the most successful 
Hallowe’en party held under the present 
administration, 

It is hard for us to realize that Christ- 
mas will be here in six weeks. It is the 
seazson which means so much to our chil- — 
dren. The Christmas offering envelopes: 
are being prepared for distribution to the 
Churches. / 
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Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family’— 
Froebel 


DEPRESSION COMPENSATIONS 
Hilda Richmond 


A visitor remarked that her hostess’ lit- 
tle children seemed to get as much enjoy- 
ment out of a box of clothespins, a few 
straight pieces of kindling wood and other 
makeshift playthings as some others did 
from expensive toys. The mother laughed 
and said it had taken her a number of 
months, filled with self pity and gimhappi- 
ness, to arrive at that conclusion, but that 
she was at last thoroughly convinced. 

“There are some genuine compensations 
for hard times,” she continued. “T had look- 
ed forward when the three were babies to 
getting them the best books and the most 
wonderful toys. Now I can see that the 
children like to make their own good 
times—and there are plenty of good books 
in the library.” 


“See what I’ve made!” said the small 
son of the family, a little later. It was 
a house—rather shaky—which he had con- 
structed out of kindlings. “Mary and Bob 
are working on the folks that are going to 
live in it,” she added. 

Sure enough! His sister and a visitor 
were busily stuffing the bodies of the fu- 
ture inmates of the new house, while a 
fourth child was making a table for 
the residence out of a paper box. This 
corner of the room was badly littered, but 
it was the “play room” corner and an old 
piece of oileloth had been laid down so 
that all seraps could be removed in a few 
minutes. 

Of course the children tired of their ¢o- 
operative house furnishing after a time. 
So-when the mother invited them to do an 
errand for her as soon as they had put 
their playroom in order, this activity was 
performed as happily as the other. The 
children would go back to their manufaec- 
turing another day the mother informed 
me. 

“But Guy has finished his house,” I said. 


“Yes,” she answered, smiling, “he will 
either improve it or make something else.” 


_ Another day when I was there, these 
children were making what they called a 
“picture farm” by pasting small cut-out 
illustrations on a large sheet of paste- 
board, the side of a carton, supposed to 
represent the land. There was a house, a 
barn, a tree and all the other things the 
children thought a farm ought to have. 
And, soaring in the sky, far above all, was 
an airplane! The mother brought out a 
picture which the children had constructed 
some months before, and it was easy to see 
a decided improvement in their work — 
although nobody, of course, thought of it 
as work. 

“We're all going to make a birdhouse 
for the show,” announced one of the groun. 
“Did you see that piece of wood that we 
found in the orchard?” 

Sharp eyes had discovered a limb with 
a knot hole in it, and forthwith the 
mother had to go with them to the orchard 
and cut off, with a dull saw, this coveted 
material. All it needed, according to the 
children, was a floor and a roof to make it 
the most perfect birdhouse ever exhibited 
in a contest. It could be hung from a 
tree for a home for the birds. 


“Whatever else hard time has brought 
us, the children certainly are getting 


thrills that they never could have had if 
all their playthings had been ready-made,” 
said the happy mother. “It is a little in- 
convenient at times. For instance, on that 
occasion, I had to leave the bread in the 
oven, at the risk of its getting overdone, 
to saw this dead limb off the tree. But it 
was worth it.” 

“Mother can’t find nice things as easily 
as we can,” boasted one of the children, 
“because she doesn’t get out as much as 
we do she doesn’t have so much prac- 
tice, but she’s learning all right.” 

“Huh!” said another, “Who found the 
mica for the windows in the new house, 
V’d like to know. Didn’t Mother?” 

‘Indeed, I am learning to use my eyes,” 
laughed the mother, and I’m learning some 
other valuable lessons, too.” 


“The most vital years in the life of an 
individual are the early ones. Impressions 
are made at this time, and it is because 
of this, that kindergarten education has 
such a value.’—H. M. Moore, President, 
Lake Forest College, Illinois. 

Is there a kindergarten in your school? 
If not, ask the National Kindergarten 
Association, 8 West Fortieth Street, New 
York City, how to obtain one under a 
properly trained teacher. 


She discovered that her husband thought 
more of his people than he did of her and 
that her in-laws ’etaoin emfwypxz?Z&Z- 
vbgkqj ul.—Brooklyn paper. 


ANYTHING! 
By “A Jail Angel” 


A brother minister accompanied me to a 
jail in to hold a religious service. 
For some reason there was an unusually 
large attendance. (Perhaps you have heard 
of the minister, about to preach in a pri- 
son, who began by saying that he was 
pleased to see so many at the service!) <A 
jail audience is usually rather small. We 
began by asking the men if they were will- 
in that we should conduct such a service, 
and they replied affirmatively. But I shall 
not soon forget the tones of the voice nor 
the appearance of one poor fellow who 
said, ‘Anything to relieve the awful mono- 
tony!” And is it doubtful that life in a 
common jail is awfully monotonous? 


FOOD FACTS 
Did You Know That: 


Certified milk originated in New 
Jersey in 1892 under a medical 
commission planned by the late 
Dr. H. L. Coit. 


——Of the 19 samples of margarine 
tested at the University of Ne- 
braska but 2 contained enough 
Vitamin A to grow normal rats 
even when 10 times as much 
margarine as butter was fed. 


Total food consumption per per- 
son has not inereased since 1900 


and has declined since 1925 
largely because more people are 
engaged in indoor work. 


Only 3 per cent of air passen- 
gers experience airsickness. 


These “food facts” are compiled by 
the Division of Consumer Informa- 
tion, New Jersey State Department 
of Agriculture. 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


THE BOYHOOD OF MARK TWAIN 


Text: I Samuel 2:26, “And the child 
Samuel grew on, and increased in favor 
both with Jehovah, and also with men.” 


You have doubtless heard of the Salt 
River, a name much used some years ago 
with reference to defeat in a political 
election, when’ the losing party was twit- 
ted as having to’ go up the Salt River. 
Many persons thought this was merely a 
fictitious name, but there is really a river 
by that name in Eastern Missouri. Upon 
this river was a small town by the name 
of Florida. In this small town a baby 
was born a hundred years ago, two weeks 
from next Saturday. 

To this baby boy, born Noy. 30, 1835, 
was given the name of Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens, the first name being that of his 
grandfather on his father’s side, and the 
middle name being that of an old Virginia 
friend of the father. The father, John 
Marshall Clemens, came of good Virginia 
stock, and had been educated as a lawyer, 
but his practice was limited and he had 
a hard struggle to get along and to sup- 
port his growing family, which upon the 
arrival of Samuel numbered eight, inelud- 
ing a slave girl. 

John Clemens had married Jane Lamp- 
ton, the daughter of a fine Kentucky fam- 
ily, who had been a belle in her youth. 
She was sympathetic toward the dreams 
of her husband, and with him hoped for 
brighter days in the future. They lived 
in a little house when Samuel was born, 
little dreaming that this wailing child 
should some day become one of America’s 
noted authors, best known by the name of 
“Mark Twain’, and should be honored 
by sages and kings. 

In 1836 John Clemens built a new home, 
a little larger than the one in which Sam- 
uel was born, which the family had out- 
grown. The father realized that the small 
town of Florida had little promise in store 
for the future, and he removed his family 
to Hannibal, on the Mississippi River. 
Here little Samuel, now four years old, 
spent a happy boyhood. He was a delicate 
child, and at first it was thought that he 
would not live long. During the summer 
his mother took him to Unele John 
Quarles’s farm, where he romped around 
at will and played with the other children, 
which helped him to grow stronger and 
undoubtedly saved his life. 

When Samuel was five years old he was 
sent to a pay school in charge of Mrs. E. 
Horr. He was so mischievous that he had 
to be punished and disliked school very 
much, but he made some progress in his 
studies and .was soon considered a good 
speller for his years. From what he saw 
of the abuses of slavery in his boyhood 
he became strongly opposed to it and 
hated it all his life. 

During the next six years Samuel had 
interesting and varied experiences in 
whieh he and his companions lived out 
many of the things which were afterward 
recorded in the “Adventures of Tom Saw- 
yer” and those of “Huckleberry Finn”. 
The boys had a set of signals, catealls 
and the like, and many a night Samuel, 
10 or 12 years old, would climb out of 
the window to a single-story roof, and 
down a little arbor and a flight of steps, 
to join his companions in their excursions, 
which are familiar to all readers and lov- 
ers of his books. 
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Samuel Clemens, though the youngest of 
the boys in his group, was their leader. 
He had more ideas and more dash in ear 
rying them out than the other boys, who 
were always ready to listen to him and 
to follow his projects. To be a pilot was 
the highest ambition of every boy along 
the Mississippi River, where they watched 
the boats that went up and down the 
river, 

Samuel did not like 
because his pranks were not 


school very much 
appreciated 


by the teacher and he was often punished 
for them. The name of one of his teach- 
ers was Mr. Cross. Samuel thought that 
the name must have been handed down 


fitted him so well. 
couplet on his 


by angels, because it 
One day he wrote this 
slate: 

“Cross by name, and cross by nature, 

Cross jumped over an Irish potato.” 

He showed the lines to John Briggs, one 
of the school boys, who thought they were 
very good. He urged Samuel to write them 
on the board during the noon intermis- 
sion, but he declined. Then John said, 

“Oh, pshaw! I woundn’t be afraid to do 
it.” Samuel said, “I dare you to do it.” 
John Briggs never took a dare, and when 
Mr. Cross returned from dinner Samuel’s 
couplet stared him in the face. He recog- 
nized the handwriting, and looking stead- 
ily at John, he asked, “Did you do that?” 
“Yes, sir,’ said John. “Come here,” said 
the teacher, and he punished him severely. 
Samuel expected the teacher to ask for 
the name of the one who composed the 
lines, but he slipped nae Se that time. 

Samuel was good at spelling, There was 
a spelling match every Friday afternoon, 
which was the only thing about school 
that Samuel enjoyed. He could hold the 
floor at spelling, and win compliments 
even from Mr. Cross. ; 

But a change took place in the Clemens 
family. The father died when Samuel was 
in his twelfth year. The boy was filled 
with remorse, for he remembered many 
disobedient acts that never could be un- 
done. His mother took him into the room 
where the form of his father lay. She 
spoke a few comforting words and asked 
him to make her a promise. He flung 
himself into her arms. “I will promise 
anything,” he sobbed, “if you won’t make 
me go to school—anything!” His mother 
said, “No, Sammy, you need not go to 
school any more; only promise me to be 
a better boy; promise not to break my 
heart.” He promised her to be a faithful 
and upright man, like his father. 

Samuel became a printer’s apprentice in 
the office of the Hannibal “Courier”. He 
was to receive board and elothes, about 
which he used to say, “More board than 
clothes, and not much of either.” Within 
the year he was a good typesetter, and be- 
came a favorite in the office. On his way 
home from the printing office one after- 
noon, he saw blown along the street a 
square bit of paper, a leaf from some 
book. He picked up the flying scrap and 
examined it. It was from some old biogra- 
phy of Joan of Are, and told of “the 
maid” in the tower at Rouan, reviled and 
maltreated by her captors. He had never 
read any history, had never heard of Joan 
of Are, but now there stirred within him 
not only a powerful interest, but also a 
feeling of deep indignation. He must 
know more of the tragic story. 

In that moment his life was changed. 
He began to read. He hunted up what- 
ever he could find of Joan of Are. He 
began to study French history. His sym- 
pathy for Joan of Are prompted him to 
a hatred of all oppression and human in- 
justice. In 1895, when he was 60 years 
old he wrote a book entitled “Joan of 
Are”, which was published by Harper’s 
During all those years he had cherished 
that character which had been intro- 
duced to him in such a novel, and doubt- 
less providential, way as stated above. 

When he was 16 years old Samuel 
Clemens sent two anecdotes to the “Satur- 
day Evening Post”, which were accepted 


THE PASTOR THINKS 


That so long as we cannot com- 
prehend the meaning of a billion dol- 
lars, we might as well give up trying 
to comprehend the meaning of the 
universe. 


—Now and Then. 


and printed without payment, but he was 
rewarded with the thought that he had 
entered among the elect. At this time, 
however, he gave no particular evidence 
of his literary ability which was to shine 
forth in later life and which gave him a 
high place on the ladder of fame. 

In 1853, Samuel, who was now in his 
18th year, decided to go adventuring on 
his own account. He confided his plan to 
his mother. He wanted to go to St. Louis 
first, where his sister was living, and later 
to go further west or south. His mother 
put up his few belongings, then she grave- 
ly held up a little Testament. She said 
to him, “I want you to take hold of the 
other end of this, Sam, and make me a 
promise. I want you to repeat after me 
these words: “I do solemnly swear that I 
will not throw a card or drink a drop of 
liquor while I am gone’.” He repeated 
the oath after her, and she kissed him, 
and he kept his oath. 

He went to St. Louis and got a job to 
set type in a newspaper office. When he 
had saved enough money to pay his fare 
he went to New York, where he worked 


The THUNDER MAN 


Our little girl Nina was out in the 
yard 
At play, with her sand-box quite 
near; 
When suddenly turning, she ran to- 
wards the house, 
Her voice filled with terror and 
fear. 


“What's wrong?” called her mother; 
Don’t cry,” granda said, 
“Come, tell us what made you 
afraid.” 
“The thunder!’”’ she answered, then 
hid her sweet face— 
“Tt scares me so much,” 
said. 


Nina 


“Now come,” said her granda, ‘sit 
here on the porch, 

Tl tell you a story quite true; 
T’ll tell why it thunders way up in 
the sky; 

Why thunder can 
you.” 


never harm 


“You see those dark clouds coming 
out of the West, 
How bigger and bigger they grow? 
Well, sometimes they bump and 
make a loud noise— 
And that we call thunder. you 
know!” 


“Whenever these dark clouds grow 
heavy with rain 
And bump till the sharp lightnings 
flash, 
Then the thunder will roar, and the 
rain will down pour, 
And sometimes you hear a loud 
crash.” 


While granda was speaking, a dash- 
ing rain fell, 
And into the house they both ran. 
But soon it stopped raining, ne 
brave Nina, said— 
“Let us go see the big thunder! 
man.” 


—Ambrose M. Schmidt, D.D. 
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in a printing establishment. There were 
many things of interest for him to see, 
and he spent a great deal of time in read- 
ing, often keeping it up until 2 o’elock 
in the morning and getting up at 6 to go 
to work. He also worked in Philadelphia. 

The next year he went back to St. 
Louis, where he worked on the “Evening 
News”. Later he worked for two years in 
his brother’s printing office in Keokuk. 
He had a strong desire to go to New 
Orleans and on to South America. He took 
passage.on the “Paul Jones” and went 
down the Mississippi. Before he reached 
New Orleans he had arranged with the 
pilot of the vessel to learn piloting, which 
had always been his great ambition. He 
had passed from boyhood to manhood and 
faced the sterner realities of life as a 
pilot on the Mississippi. 


The family was preparing the lesson for 
Sunday School. 

“Surely you remember what 
means?” queried the mother. 

“Sure, we remember,’ said one of the 
small boys, alertly. “Synonym is some- 
thing you put in pies.”—Christian Science 
Monitor, 


‘synonym’ 


Children’s Corner 


Alliene DeChant Seltzer 


A girl I know and love, named Alice, 
went to a dance the other night, with a 
friend. When refreshments-time came, the 
only thing on the menu was beer. She 
searched the columns for ginger ale, but 
couldn’t find it, and so she ordered tea! 
Her friend whispered to her to hurry up 
and drink it before anybody noticed, and 
her other friends are now making all sorts 


of fun of her, but secretly, ’'m sure, every- ~ 


one of them admires her for her courage, 
and for doing what she knew in her heart, 
was right. And how I wish that* there 
were more folks like Alice! Why? Be- 
cause in the home for the insane, where our 
Church conducted service, we learned that 
many folks are there because of drink. 
While thousands go hungry in our loved 
state of Pennsylvania, over ONE MIL- 
LION DOLLARS is spent EACH WEEK 
for DRINK. In a newspaper, not long ago, 
I saw the picture of a beautiful girl, re- 
cently graduated from one of our Chureh 
colleges, who was killed in an automobile 
accident caused by drunken driving. 
There’s a boy, I know, an Intermediate 
Christian Endeavor member, who, like 
Alice, believes in letting liquor alone. So 
guess what he had done? He no longer 
pals around with a certain girl, because 
she not only drinks at parties, but coaxes 
others to do so, and no words of his ean 
make her stop it. And so, as you grow 
in body, I would have you grow so strong 
in mind and heart, that, like Alice, and 
the Intermediate Christian Endeavor mem- 
ber, you will be brave enough to say NO 
to DRINK, no matter what the crowd does 
or says—no matter if they call you names 
and put you out! So here’s to all my boys 
and girls who want to become the finest 
citizens ever, by shunning drink and help- 
ing others to have NOTHING to do with 
the stuff that brings disease, suffering, yes, 
and death. 


CHEAP AS EVER 


“Meat is so high we have about cut it 
out,’ remarked Henry Peck’s neighbor. 

“About all the meat I ever get at my 
meals,’ sighed Henry, “is the same old 
tongue.” 


ANOTHER PATHETIC SIGHT 
“She’s so old-fashioned,” said Mrs. A. 


“Yes, poor thing, she has no daughter 


to modernize her,” replied Mrs. B., whose — 
own daughter had obviously “ees her 
duty and done it.” 
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LET UNCLE SAM DO IT! 


These days I shake my fist at work, 

Nor longer think “no job” is grief— 
For I ean eat without the work, 

I find, by going on “relief”’. 

And that, alas, is quite a relief to 
many folks who were once ambitious and 
self-respecting. 


Son: “Why do we 
American money ?” 

Father: “Why, er-er, it’s emblematical 
ot its swift flight.’’-Selected. 


have eagles on all 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO—MAKE 10 OUT OF 


THESE 20 
1. Note-worthy 6. Sup-plies 
2. Tab-let 7. War-den 
3. Sham-rock 8. High-way 
4, Sun-day 9. Check-mate 
5. Town-ship 10. Ran-sack 


BEHEAD THE MISSING WORDS. No. 47 


1. He his merchandise from foreign 
(2. off) and often receives worth- 
less 

2. The water as he the engine. 


This (2 off) them to employ 

You should have heard the sheep 

when he made them (2 off) 

the barn-yard noon. 

4. While living at he saw his house 
(2 off) and he lost a valuable 


oo 


in 


5. He decided to 
using (2 off) 
he was compelled to 

six thirty. 

6. They the in a suit bought 

after reading a full page 

They decided to after seeing only 

a (2 off) of the exhibit. 

—A. M. S$. 


his experiment, 
in his furnace, but 
that evening 


a! 


Mr. Murphy was taking his first flight 
in an airplane. The pilot was taking him 
over Dallas, and when they were about 
300 feet up the plane suddenly went 
into a nose dive. 

“Ha, ha,” laughed the pilot as he righted 
the plane. “Half the people down there 
thought we were falling.” 

“Sure,’ said Murphy, “and 50 per cent 
of the people up here thought so, too.”’— 
Automobilist. 


The Family Altar 


Rev. Daniel J. Wetzel 


FOR THE WEEK NOV. 18 TO 24 

Memory Verse: I was glad when they 
said unto me, let us go into the house of 
the Lord. Psalms 122:8. 

Memory Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers” 
(607). 

General Theme: “The Message of Haggai 
and Zechariah”. 


Monday: The Command to Rebuild the 
Temple 
Haggai 1:2-8 

Haggai preached his sermon of which 
our Seripture is a record about 520 B. C. 
Nothing is known of his life or ancestry. 
He prophesied after the Jews had return- 
ed from the exile. Darus was king of 
Babylonia and Zerubbabel governor of 
Judah. Haggai’s prophecy does not deal 
with the sins of idolatry and heathenism 
as did the prophesies of his predecessors. 
Evidently there was no great need for 
such preaching at this time. His people 
had learned a lesson on that point. But 
Haggai was concerned about the material- 
istic philosophy of his people. He warns 
them about building grand houses for 
themselves while the house of God lies in 
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ruins. Though Cyrus had returned the 
captives with his blessings of good will 
and gifts of silver and gold with instrue- 


tion to rebuild the temple, work was 
evidently not begun until the reign of 
Darius and the governorship of Zerub- 


babel. Haggai discovered the opportune 
time under the leadership of the new goy- 
ernor. The former governor may not have 
been favorable. May we learn, and learn 
at once, this important truth, that we 
cannot go on in life concerning ourselves 
with our own house and neglect the house 
of the Lord. Imagine your community 
with the house of God in ruins. No spires 
pointing heavenward, no bells of invita- 
tion to worship, no hymns, no fellowship 
of Christians, no prophet to proclaim the 
truth! Fine streets and fine houses, per- 
haps, but full of sin. Put the house of 
the Lord in order. 

Prayer: O God, make my heart rejoice 
when they say unto me, let us go into 
the house of the Lord. Help me carry the 
spirit of worship into my life of every- 
day work. Amen. 


Tuesday: The Command Obeyed 
Haggai 1:12-15 

Haggai had warned the people that 
surely disaster would come upon them if 
they let the house of God lie in ruins 
while they take pleasure in making their 
own houses grand. His voice was heeded. 
The spirit of the governor, Zerubbabel, 
and of the high priest, Joshua, and of all 
the people was roused so that they began 
to build anew the house of the Lord which 
had been battered to ruins. This was a 
day of rejoicing. The spirit of patriotism 
and of religion are the greatest of all 
spirits that slumber in the souls of men. 
Besmirch the country’s flag, and you will 
have trouble on your hands. An otherwise 
quiet soul will flame into raging indigna- 
tion. Or goad a person about his religious 
faith, and you touch a very sensitive 
nerve. He may never have spoken loudly 
about his faith, but touch him critically 
there and you may have a violent response. 
With the Jews patriotism and religion 
were one. Church and State were one. 
Kings consulted prophets. The nation’s 
affairs were closely related to God’s will. 
When they built the house of the Lord, 
they built for God and nation. We have 
hundreds of temples whose physical struc- 
ture is in good repair and beautiful, but 
what of our spiritual temple? It has suf- 
fered. We have become faint. That is 
the temple for us to rebuild, and rebuild 
it with joy and power. May that temple 
speak to the nation! 

Prayer: O God, our spiritual temple of 
vigorous faith in Thee and Thy purposes 
has been terribly shaken. Help us re- 


ASPIRATION 


I'd like to be a butterfly 
And flit from flower to flower, 
To fill the air with beauty rare, 
Reflect both sun and shower. 


I'd like to be a violet 
Of native modesty, 

Exhale perfume in every room, 
With true humility. 


I'd like to be a giant tree 
To serve as sentinel, 

A near retreat from storm or heat, 
Where men might safely dwell. 


I'd like to be a mountain high, 
Majestic, noble, strong, 
Where all could climb to heights sub- 
lime, 
Beyond the reach of wrong. 


I'd rather be a child of God 
And see creation fair, 
To truly know the way to go, 
And find Him everywhere. 
—Grenville Kleiser. 
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build it to Thy glory and 


\ men’s good, 
Amen. 


Wednesday: Rebuilding the Temple 
Ezra 3:8-13 

The temple is now in process of con- 
struction. “The Israelites in the towns 
gathered like one man to Jerusalem.” That 
is a very significant phrase. It was the 
unity of many hands that made possible 
the great task. Here was unity of pur- 
pose, unity and unanimity of spirit. There 
was no machinery to lift the great loads. 
Human hands did it all, supported by a 
powerful spirit. The people had a mind 
to work. Besides unity, there was careful 
organization. There were many overseers 
and thousands of workers, working in 
harmony. Priests and prophets were pres- 
ent to inspire the people. By such cooper- 
ation achievements are wrought. The 
great wire cables which carry the weight 
of the Brooklyn bridge are made up of 
many small wires bound together. Each 
small wire was tested before it was used. 
Each had to test two thousand pounds. 
Thousands of these small wires bound to- 
gether carry that tremendous load. The 
world’s work, the Church’s work, the com- 
munities’ work ean be efficiently and ef- 
fectively done that way. It is the only 
way. The power of the Church depends 
upon the united faith and efforts of the 
PEOPLE. You, alone, may think that 
you do not have much to contribute, but 
when your strength is united with that 
of many others it becomes a living part of 
a tremendous spiritual momentum which 
the world must heed. Leaders without 
workers are powerless. Let us take our 
humble place in the work, put heart and 
soul into it, and glorious will be the re- 
sults. 

Prayer: Almighty God, creator of life, 
we thank Thee for every gift and talent. 
May we this day, in union with our fel- 
lows, dedicate them to Thy service. Amen. 


Thursday: Completing the Temple 
Zechariah 4:6-10 


The prophesy of Zechariah is exceeding- 
ly interesting and to some readers annoy- 
ing. Zechariah uses the imagery char- 
acteristic of the oriental mind. The ori- 
ental frequently speaks with the imagina- 
tion. We oecidentals who subject every- 
thing to reason often fail to understand. 
The prophets must be read with the 
imagination. Zechariah received his mes- 
sages from an angel in highly symbolic 
language. Seek not a literal interpreta- 
tion but read him with the imagination of 
the poet. Otherwise, we may be tempted 
to cast out beautiful portions of sacred 
literature. In our lesson of today, there 
is used this symbolism. It is explained. 
The promise of completing the temple is 
assured. “The hands of Zerubbabel have 
laid the foundation of this house; his 
hands shall also finish it.” What is the 
secret behind this great undertaking which 
guarantees its success and completion? It 
was done “Not by might, nor by power, 
but by my spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” 
In our day we trust much to the might of 
machinery. We have great faith in the 
power of man. Man has wrought won- 
ders. His achievements amaze us. He 
dares any challenge, risks any venture. 
We have become power crazy. Let us 
pause a moment. God has something to 
say and to do with this world in which we 
live. The plans of mice and men “oft 
gang aglae’. Not by might—but by the 
spirit of the Lord! 

Prayer: “Dear Lord and Father of man- 
kind, forgive our feverish ways; reclothe 
us in our rightful mind; in purer lives 
Thy service find, in deeper reverence 
praise.” Amen. 


Friday: The Glory of the Temple 
Haggai 2:1-9 
About the glory of the second temple, 
two things may be said. The older men 
and women who had seen the first temple 
wept bitterly as they saw the second tem- 
ple rising. It was not to be compared 
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with the 
Haggai, 
the people, 
this temple 


glory and grandeur of the first. 
secking further encouragement of 
tells them that the glory of 
shall excel the glory of the 
former. The treasures of the nations shall 
be brought to it, says the Lord of hosts. 
Let us reeall that this external glory of 
the temple cost something. It cost too 
much. The people were taxed into poverty 
beeause of the extravagant demands of 
the temple. Our Churches should be beau- 


tiful. Every architectural detail should 
symbolize religion. The lines and adorn- 


ments of the Church ought to create the 
sense of the presence of God, ought to in- 
spire worship. A Church may be all of 
this and yet be very simple and plain. I 
am sure that God does not expect people 
to be taxed into poverty in order that they 
may erect an ostentatious house of wor- 
ship. Solomon’s temple was Solomon’s plan 
—not God’s. We Americans like the big 
and showy. We, too, with our Churches 
have run into Solomon’s extreme. The only 
difference is that we are not prone to be- 
come poor because of our saerficial giv- 
ing. Yet, many Churches are bearing bur- 
dens too grevious to be borne. The true 
glory of the House of God must be meas- 
ured by what happens in life as a result 
of worship within. The true glory is in 


CHURCH 


the courts of the Lord.” Such an outpour- 
ing of faith appeals to the heart, stirs 
within the soul a love and longing for the 
house of God. The Jewish mind localized 
God. God was vitally related to the tem- 
ple. His presenee was there. In the courts 
of the Lord, the Lord must be found, They 
could not think of God apart from the 
temple. To worship Him truly, to find 
Him, they had to go to the temple. Wher- 
ever the Hebrews stopped when on the 
wilderness journey, they erected taber- 
nacles of worship. Into them, Moses went 
to speak to God. Jesus later told them, 
neither in this city nor in Jerusalem but 
in spirit and in truth, ye worship God. 
The blessings of God were obtained in 
the House of God. Blessed is the man 
who dwells in Thy house. Blessed is the 
man whose feet make the pilgrimage to 
the temple. There prayers were answered. 
There God made known His will and ways. 
That is just what the temple should mean. 
It is true that wherever two or three are 
gathered together in search of God’s life 
and spirit, He is present to guide them. 
But there is blessing and power in the 
assembling of people in the house of God. 
Who goes to Church prepared to worship, 
shall not go away without a_ blessing. 
Prepared to worship—that is the import- 
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do us little good that we went. How peo- 
ple can totally ignore the Sabbath and 
the House of God is hard to understand. 
We have a day set apart by the Lord and 
a place provided by the labor and faith 
of men for worship, and multitudes fail to 
use them. Churech-going is a very profit- 
able privilege. The Church is the one 
place and institution on earth where men 
are led to God, where souls are fed and 
nourished, where minds are filled with 
thoughts that stimulate the life ideal. It 
is in the house of God that sin and its 
terrible consequences are dealt with fairly 
and squarely. We find there no effort to 
smooth down the sharp barbs of sin. 
There it is that confession and repentance 
are enjoined. There it is that a soul is 
appraised at its true value, where men 
are more than slaves or property. There 
it is that God is made apparent and real. 
There it is that the universe is interpreted 
in terms that are Christian. There it is 
that ideals are proclaimed that will create 
a Christian fellowship and brotherhood 
upon earth. There it is that men’s souls 
are fired with courage and faith for life’s 
work. In God’s house is the message of 
peace, goodwill, comfort, hope and joy. 
Surely, I shall be glad to go into the 
House of the Lord. " 


the living, spiritual temple produced ant part. Prayer: Almighty God, bless Thy Church ity 
through prayer and preaching. Prayer: O God, I would feel about my throughout the world. Bless her with the 

Prayer: O God, help us make Thy house Church like the Psalmist about his tem- power of truth and the zeal of the 3 

a place of prayer and power for the ac- ple. Inspire me to long for the fellow- prophets. Amen. ‘) 
complishment of much good in the world. ship of Christians in the house of God. aa ot 

Amen. Amen. Johnny: “The camel can go eight days Ee 
without water.” Pa” 

Saturday: The Blessings of the Temple Sunday: The House of the Lord Freddy: “So could I if ma would let we 

Psalm 84:1-12 Psalm 122:1-9 me.” rfl Vises 

Ardent and beautiful are the words of “T was’ glad when they said unto me, Wie =r ve 

the Psalmist. The language of the psalms Let us go into the House of the Lord.” A woman found a fly in her soup and — ode 

is poetry with soul in it. “How amiable That is exactly as we ought to feel when said crossly, “Waiter, what is that?” Pes y 

are Thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts.” going to the house of God. If we go with The waiter said, “That, madame, is a J ‘i 

“My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for any other feeling than joy, it will likely Vitamin Bee.”—Advance. PN tes 
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A Protestant Church amnesty decree was 
issued Oct. 29 in Germany by the Church 
directorate formed by Hans Kerri, head 
of the Reich Church Ministry. It provides 
that all pastors expelled from their pulpits 
during the Mueller regime shall be rein- 
stalled, all disciplinary proceedings against 
pastors suspended, all fines levied on 
Church men returned, and all fines not yet 
paid cancelled. 

Mrs. Mina Miller Edison, widow of 
Thomas Alva Edison, the inventor, was 
married Oct. 30 at Chautauqua, N. Y., to 
Edward E. Hughes, lawyer and business 
man of Frawklin, Pa., and a friend of long 
standing. The couple will travel for sev- 
eral months. 

Seven air mail pilots, whose heroic ac- 
tion in danger saved the lives of passen- 
gers or mail, received from President 
Roosevelt, Oct. 29, the Air Mail Flier’s 
Medal of Honor, authorized by Congress 
in 1931. 

A group of European health officers who 
are to study health problems in leading 
American cities under the auspices of the 
League of Nations, arrived in New York 
Oct. 31. 

Cordiality of unprecedented proportions 
was displayed Oct. 29 toward Vice Presi- 
dent John M. Garner and Speaker Joseph 
W. Byrns by the Japanese nation. Not 
only did Emperor Hirohito receive them in 
audience to Show Japan’s spirit of friend- 
liness, but many Japanese leaders from 
both governmental and business ranks were 
among the 2,000 persons who called at the 
United States Embassy to pay their re- 
spects at an elaborate reception. 
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America’s biggest bombing plane crashed 
to earth in Detroit and burst into flames 
Oct. 30, injuring fatally Major P. P. Hill, 
chief of the flying branch at Wright Field, 
who was one of the five men it carried. 
The other four were injured. 

Four persons were killed Oct. 30 when 
a giant air liner of the United Air Lines 
crashed and exploded on a hilltop six miles 
south of Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Dr. Donald C. Balfour of Rochester, 
Minn., was elected president of the Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons at their recent 
Congress held in San Fran¢éisco. 

Earthquakes again toppled buildings: at 
Helena, Mont., Oct. 31, Nov. 1, 2 and 4, 
driving the people into the streets in 
terror. Two men were crushed to death. 
This brought to seyen the toll of fatali- 
ties in the series of more than 800 shocks 
since Oct. 12. Many were injured. One 
shock was felt over an area 500 miles wide 
from Butte, Mont., to Spokane, Wash. 

Premier Wang Ching-wei was seriously 
wounded and with him two other officials 
of China at Nanking, Nov. 1. The assailant 
was identified as a member of the Kuomin- 
tang, the Chinese Nationalist party. ‘ 

The League of Nations moved Oct. 31 
to enforce Italian boycott by Nov. 18. 
Forty-six nations have responded to act 
against Italy in this boycott. 

The memory of Mark Twain was hon- 
ored Noy. 1 throughout the country in cele- 
brations commemorating the 100th anni- 
versary of his birth. 

A slight earthquake shook the Eastern 
section of the United States and Canada 
Nov. 1, causing property damage. 
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ed that bank notes issued by the govern- 
ment-owned ‘Central Bank of China, Bank 
of Communications and Bank of China be- 
come legal tender and that all other bank 
notes will be withdrawn at once, to be sup- 
planted by a new authorized currency. The 
government expressed a determination to 
avoid inflation and it plans stern measures 
to curb speculators. 

Automobiles killed 801 persons in Los 
Angeles City and County for the period be- 
tween Jan. 1 and Oct. 31. This figure is 
accompanied by an auto accident injury 
list of 25,000. 

Coinage by American mints in the first 
ten months of this year was larger than in 
any full year in the previous decade, the 
Treasury Department announced Nov. 4. 
Increased retail business, requiring more 
change, has increased the demand for small 
silver coins, while the imposition of sales 
taxes by States is reflected in the enorm- 


ously inereased demand for pennies. 
The coins minted this year are worth 
$28,186,143. 


A hurricane which struck Miami Nov. 4 
eut a path across Southern Florida. Seven 
persons were killed, 150 injured and prop- 
erty damage was estimated at more than 
$1,000,000. 

A trade treaty was signed between Po- 
land and Germany Noy. 4, ending a ten 
year tariff war. This pact is supposed to 
increase dealings between the two coun- 
tries fifty per cent. 

Dr. B. C. J. Loder, the first president of 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, died at his home in the Netherlands 
Noy. 4. He was 86 years old. 

Direct Anglo-Italian negotiations for a 
solution of the Italo-Ethiopian controversy 
were resumed Nov. 5 in a long conference 
between Sir Erie Drummond, British Am- 
bassador to Rome, and Premier Benito 
Mussolini. It is not believed that positive 
results are imminent but it is thought the 
conference may lessen the tenseness of the 
present situation. 

S. Davis Wilson, a Republican, was elect- 
ed Mayor of Philadelphia in the recent 
elections. The Republican candidate Bur- 
ton of Cleveland was also elected. In 
Bridgeport the Socialist mayor was re- 
elected and in Hartford and New Haven 
the Democrats won. Early returns from 
the election in New York State, Nov. 5, 
indicated recapture of the Assembly by the 
Republicans. ; 

In a simple ceremony the Duke of Glou- 
cester, son of King George and Queen 
Mary, was married to his childhood 
friend, Lady Alice Montagu-Douglas-Scott, 
at Buckingham Palace Nov. 6. Festivities 
were curtailed, owing to the recent death 
of the bride’s father. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
BOARD OF HOME MISSIONS MEETS 


The Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


The meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Board of Home Missions was held 
at the Seneca Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, on 
Tuesday, Oct. 22. The following were 
present: Drs. Charles HE. Miller, F.C. Seitz, 
Calvin M. DeLong and Rey. Purd E. Deitz. 
There were also present Drs. Charles E. 
Schaeffer, William F. DeLong, John C. 
Horning and Theodore P. Bolliger. There 
were no representatives of the Woman’s 
Missionary Society in attendance. Most 
of the business was of a routine character 
inasmuch as principal matters are being 
attended to at the semi-annual meetings 
of the full Board. 

The following resignations were accept- 
ed: Rev. William Korn, Vegreville, Alta., 
Canada; Rev. Joseph Urban, Hungarian, 
Fairfield, Conn. 

The following missionaries were ordered 
to be commissioned: Rev. John Schlamp 
to Wolseley, Bateman and Piapot, Sask., 
Canada; Rev. Samuel Ramaker to First 
Church, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Rev. A. W. 
Ogston to Trinity Church, West Hollywood, 
Calif.; Rev. William Korn to Miller-Alpena 
Charge, 8. D. 

The general secretary presented his re- 
port, giving an account of his activities 
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and those of the other members of the staff 
for the past three months. The treasurer, 
Dr. William F. DeLong, reported that dur- 
ing the quarter $30,375 was received in the 
General Fund, of which amount $23,799 
represented apportionment receipts. In the 
Church Building Fund $20,053 was receiv- 
ed. The expenditures in the General Fund 
amounted to $31,612, of which $15,634 was 
paid out in salaries to the missionaries. 
The expenditures in the Church Building 
Department amounted to $20,876. 

The Committee took favorable action on 
the overture of Southwest Ohio Classis to 
appoint a missionary for the Corinth 
Boulevard Mission, Dayton, Ohio, who is 
also to supply the Hawker’s Church near- 
by. The committee agreed to accept the 
assets of the Board of Church Erection 
Fund of the Department of the Northwest 
on the terms stipulated by the constituent 
Synods of that Department. 

The Committee approve of the proposed 
relocation of the Dexter Boulevard mission 
in Detroit and in cooperation with the 
Board of the Evangelical Synod to estab- 
lish this mission in the northwestern sec- 
tion of that city. This matter was fur- 
ther considered at a joint meeting of the 
Executive Committees of the two Boards 
the following day, when definite action was 
taken to proceed with the arrangement. 
Considerable time was given as to how 
Home Mission Day on Noy. 10 might bring 
the largest, possible results, so that the 
salary arrearages to the missionaries might 
be paid. The full Board will meet in Phila- 
delphia on January 20. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR INTEGRATING 
EVANGELISTIC ACTIVITIES IN 
THE REGULAR PROGRAM OF 

THE CHURCH 


January 5-11, 1936 
of the program for the 
year and observance of the Week of 
Prayer. Secure and use Program of the 
Federal Council Commission on Evangel- 
ism. 
January 12-26. Pre-Lenten Program 
1) Selection of personal workers. 
2) Instruction to workers. 
February 2-23. Friendly Visitation of Con- 
gregation 
) Presentation of Lenten program. 
) Building up of prospective member- 
ship roll. 
) Encourage loyal Chureh attendance. 
) 


Presentation 
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Distribute Lenten Devotional book- 
let, “Fellowship of the Cross” or 
“Fellowship of Prayer”. 
February 26-April 5. Lenten Season 

1) Preaching Christ’s Passion. 

2) Sharing Christ with others, through 
a) Planned Home Visitation Evan- 


gelistic Crusade; hb) Casual lay 
evangelization. 
April 5-11. Holy Week Services 
1) Preaching Christ crucified. 
2) Conducting adult class in Church 
membership. 
3) Practicing presence of Christ at His 
Table. 
April 12. Easter Sunday. Christ, the 


Eternal Truth of Christianity. 
Sunrise Service. Reception of new 
members. Holy Communion. 

April 13-May 21. Pre-Pentecost Program 


1) Conservation of Evangelistic results 
by a) Care and culture of the newly 
won; b) Integrating new 
into life and program of Church; 
ce) Maintaining a sustained loyalty 
to the program of the Church. 

Ascension Day, May 21. Day of Prayer 
for Missions. 

May 21-May 30. Ten days in the Upper 
Room. Observe cottage prayer meet- 
ings or prayer services in the 
Church. Conduct a preaching mis- 
sion in local Church, with evangel- 
istie emphasis. 

Pentecost, May 31. The Birthday of the 
Christian Church. Make Pentecost 


members - 
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Sunday an Evangelistic climax of 
the first half year’s program. 
Summer Season 


1) In the Church at large. June through 
September: Period of conferences, 
Classis, District, Conferences, region- 
al conferences, conventions, ete. 
Give the subject and work of 
evangelism a prominent place on all 
programs. 

2) In the local Church, by a) Mainten- 
ance of regularity in Church and 
Church School attendance; b) Con- 
tinued care and culture of the spir- 
itual life of membership; ¢) Prepar- 
ation for the second half of year’s 
program. 

September 13-27. Series of Rally Services 


sponsored by youth, men, and 
women organizations. 
October 4. Church Rally Sunday. A re- 


alignment of the Church forces for 
aggressive autumn work. 

October 11-30. Inaugurate a second cru- 
sade of personal visitation evangel- 
ism. The constituency roll may be 
made to be an inexhaustible source 


of new converts and Church mem- 
bers. 

November 1. Reformation Sunday. Make 
this Sunday the climax to the 
evangelistic work of the autumn 
months. 


November 29-December 20. Advent Sea- 


son. Emphasize the evangelistic 
note and appeal in Advent preach- 
ing. 

Christmas, December 25. The spirit of 


giving is glorious at this season of 
the year. It is a splendid oppor- 
tunity to challenge men to offer 
themselves to Christ as their choic- 
est gift to Him. 
Joint Committee on Evangelism 
Evangelical and Reformed Church 


Rev. Fred C. Schweinfurth 
Rev. Dr. Rufus C. Zartman 


CHURCH: 
MEN'S 
LEAGUE 


Dr. John M. G. Darms, Secretary 


Another NEW CHAPTER: St. Paul’s 
Church, near Clearspring, Md., the Rev. J. 
W. Huffman, pastor. This chapter was 
organized Sept. 26 with 17 members and 
is now ready for study, fellowship and 
work. The spirit of Maryland has always 
been the spirit of loyalty and co-operation. 
Great men of the nation and of the Church, 
the Reformed Church, have gone forth 
from these precincts and made their mark 
and impressed their manhood upon others. 
We have the conviction that this group, 
under good leadership, will add strength 
to the Chruch and undergird the work of 
the pastor and Church workers. Close 
by, there are a few chapters with which 
they can have fellowship, but in the fertile 
field of the Classis lie many possibilities 
of growth and expansion. Our League 
would welcome many new chapters and is 
anxious to say and to sing, with the addi- 
tion of chapters: “My Maryland, my 
Maryland.” This tuneful line is often 
sung in our men’s meetings, the country 
over, but if we fellowship with a large 
number of chapters in spirit whilst singing 
that song, it would add a richness and a 
glow that would send a wave of enthusiasm 
out through the Church. Congratulation, 
men of Clearspring, and welcome to our 
growing fellowship. The officers are: 
President, E. E. Snyder; vice-president, 
J. C. Siebert; secretary, Arthur H. Burgan 
—all men of the soil and industrious farm- 
ers, and Allen V. Gardner, laborer, treas- 
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urer. Here is industry and utility com- 
bined, valuable factors in establishing a 
chapter of the League. 

The chapter of Zion Chureh, Hagers- 
town, Md., Dr. Scott R. Wagner, pastor, 


will conduct the “Messenger” campaign in 
that Church and the League recommends 
this as one of the most worthy projects to 
all the chapters. Certainly, every mem- 
ber of the League, as an intelligent and 
interested Churchman, should be a sub- 
scriber of and a booster for our denomina- 
tional Church paper. 


Rev. Chas. Freeman, chairman of our 
Synodical Committee, Eastern Synod, 
which managed the retreat at Camp 


Mensch Mill in August, makes the follow- 
ing announcement: “If the person who 
mislaid his fountain pen at the registra- 
tion desk at the Churchmen’s League 
Conference at Camp Mensch Mill August 
24-25 will communicate with me, he can 
get his pen.” Our Chairman is an honest 
man and evidently does not need two 
pens, for he can pack any sentence full of 
meat and worthwhile thought so that he 
does not need to write or to say much, for 
what he writes and what he says goes a 
“long way,’ to the outermost bounds of 
our great Synod. Please relieve his mind 
of further anxiety and himself of this 
fountain pen, at the earliest moment. Ad- 
dress him at Doylestown, Pa. 

A great Men’s Congress was held Oct. 
27 at First Church, Lima, O., Rev. Reuben 
J. Schroer, pastor. More and more are the 
men of the Churches making contacts and 
having fellowship. 

November is the month in which elec- 
tions are held. ELECT to ORGANIZE A 
CHAPTER of the LEAGUE in YOUR 
CHURCH this month. Get your official 
charter. 


DR. COVERT A DIRECTOR OF HOOD 
COLLEGE 


Rey. Dr. William Chalmers Covert of 
Philadelphia, who has recently become a 
member of the Board of Directors of Hood 
College, was born on a farm in a Presby- 
terian settlement in Indiana established 
by his grandfather and four brothers and 
other sons of pioneers who went with 
Daniel Boone from the Holland Dutch 
regions of New Jersey. His family at- 
tended the historic Hopewell Presbyter- 
ian Chureh, near Franklin. This rural 
Indiana Church has sent 26 men into the 
ministry, Dr. Covert being the 16th. 

Dr. Covert prepared for college in the 
Hopewell Academy established by the old 
country Chureh, Graduating first, in 1885, 
from Hanover, a Presbyterian college on 
the Ohio River, and in 1888 from MeCor- 
mick Seminary at Chicago, he thegan his 
ministerial work in the pine forests of 
northern Michigan on the south shore of 
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Lake Superior in a village of 1,000 peo- 
ple, with 12 saloons. “Glory of the Pines”, 
a book that went through six editions, 
written by Dr. Covert in 1911, told the 
story of that pioneer parish. 

Upon asking for “the hardest field in 
the state”, he was ordained at 23 by the 
Presbytery of St. Paul, organized his first 
Chureh on no man’s foundation in an in- 
dustrial suburb of St. Paul without Chureh 
or pastoral care of any kind, and after 
three years resettled in the same presby- 
tery to serve a new Church half-way be- 
tween St. Paul and Minneapolis, at Mer- 
riam Park. 

When Dr. Covert was pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Saginaw, Mich- 
igan, in 1900-05, the Chureh gave for the 
founding of Alma College, the synodical 
college, more than $200,000 and served all 
the causes throughout the Chureh with 
great generosity, especially the work of 
pioneer National Missions in the northern 
area of lumber production. 

Going to Chicago early in 1905 on a 
unanimous call, Dr, Covert helped clear a 
large debt from the Forty-first Street Pres- 
byterian Church. One of the largest Sun- 
day Schools in Chicago was gathered, and 
the largest Home Department in the state 
was organized. A merger with the Sixth 
Presbyterian Church was later effected by 
a unanimous vote of the congregation. 
In 1911 the old First Church of Chicago, 
after protracted negotiations, came to 
the site of the Forty-first Street Church 
with her endowment and name, and a com- 
plete merger was effected. 

After 19 years in the Chicago pastorates 
Dr. Covert in 1924 removed to Philadel- 
phia to become general secretary of the 
Board of Christian Education of the Pres- 
byterian Church, a position which he filled 
until Oct. 4, 1934, when he reached the 
retiring age of 70. But before his retire- 
ment he had been accorded the highest 
honor bestowed by the Church, when at 
Cleveland in May, 1934, he was elected 
Moderator of its General Assembly. 

At Chicago Dr. Covert was long presi- 
dent of the Church Extension Board, one 
of the managers of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital and a trustee of Illinois College, and 
since 1902 has been a director of McCor- 
mick (now Presbyterian) Theological Sem- 
inary. He is a member of the General 
Council of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A., and a member of the Federal 
Council of Churches. 

Dr. Covert is the author of: “Glory in 
the Pines”, 1911; “Wild Woods and water- 
ways”, 1912; “New Furrows in Old Fields”, 
1917; “Christ and Culture’, 1926; “Re- 
ligion in the Heart’, 1925; “Facing Our 
Day”, 1934; “The Handbook to the 
Hymnal”, 1935. He is a warm personal 
friend of President Stahr of Hood, and 
will be a most valuable asset to the Col- 
lege Board. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 


Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity 
Nov. 24, 1935 
THE MESSAGE OF HAGGAI AND 
ZECHARIAH 
Haggai 1:2-8; 2:8, 9; Zechariah 4:6-10 
Golden Text: I was glad when they said 


unto me, Let us go into the house of the 
Lord. Psalm 122:1 


Lesson Outline: 1. The Men. 2. 
Times. 3. Their Message. 

One suspects that Haggai and Zechariah 
are relatively unknown to many of the 


Their 


teachers and pupils of our Sunday Schools. 
Both are numbered among the 12 Minor 
Prophets, and Haggai, at least, is hard 


-to find, for his whole book consists of 


only 38 verses. 

The Book of Zechariah is much longer. 
It contains 14 chapters, but they are hard 
to read, and difficult to understand. 
Haggai was a builder. His message was 
couched in plain language. But his con- 
temporary, Zechariah, was a seer. He, 
too, was greatly interested in re-building 
the temple, but his sermons are full of 
strange symbols and puzzling imagery. 

In the first part of the book, chapters 
1 to 8, we have a series of 8 symbolic 
night-visions, and a coronation scene, in 
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which Joshua, the high priest, is erowned 
(6:9-15). The second part, chapters 9 to 
14, consists of two “burdens”, or prohecies. 
The first proclaims Jehovah’s promises to 
a restored Israel, temporal blessings and 
victory over all hostile powers. The see- 
ond describes the full and final victory of 
the new theocracy, and the coming of the 
day of the Lord. In three symbolie pie- 
tures, the prophet portrays the future 
(chapters 12-14). A purified and sancti- 
fied remnant of Israel shall be saved. The 
nations shall stream up to Jerusalem, and 
join in a joyful feast of thanksgiving. 
In that Day of the Lord even “the bells 
of the horses”, and “every pot in Jerusa- 
lem and Judah” shall become holy. 

The whole book, especially the last sec- 
tion, is a wonderful picture of judgment 
and redemption. It reflects a profound 
faith in God, in most difficult times. 
Properly understood, it contains spiritual 
truths for all the ages. Unfortunately, 
the obscure apocalyptic and eschatological 
symbolism of the book lends itself to all 
sorts of fantastic interpretations. Let 
us remember that Zechariah’s visions and 
symbols do not contain specific informa- 
tion about God’s “plan for the ages”. One 
and all, they refer to his own age. They 
were intended to encourage the post- 
exilie colony in Jerusalem to rebuild the 
temple, and to restore the nation on a 
new foundation of faith in Jehovah. 

I. The Men. Haggai dates his sermons. 
“In the second year of Darius the king, 
in the sixth month, in the first day of the 
month,’ he delivered his first message. 
The other three discourses followed at 
short intervals. All of them were preach- 
ed in one year (1:1; 2:1, 10, 20), 


Thus we know ey Haggai began his 
ministry in the year 520 B. C. (a year 
after the accession of Darius to the 
throne). But beyond the fact that he 
was the first prophet of the newly estab- 
lished Jewish colony in Jerusalem, noth- 
ing is known of the man. His birth, age, 
and career are matters of legendary tradi- 
tion. 


Zechariah also dates his first sermon. 
He began his ministry “in the Eighth 
month in the second year of Darius” 
(1:1). Thus he started two months later 
than Haggai, in 520 B. C. How long he 
continued his ministry is a matter of con- 
jecture. Quite probably he was still alive 
when the temple was completed. He was 
a priest, as well as a prophet, and a man 
of unusual vision, whose influence, doubt- 
less, was very great. 


II. Their Times. Politically, the end of 
the sixth century B. C. marked a eritical 
period in the Persian Empire. Cyrus, its 
founder, and his successor Cambyses, had 
conquered many of the smaller powers of 
the eastern world. But these subjugated 
tribes and nations remained restless and 
rebellious under Persian rule. Under 
Darius open revolt flared up in many parts 
of his conglomerate empire. The famous 
Behistun Inscription mentions 23 insur- 
rections, and 19 victorious battles fought 
by Darius in subduing his rebellious vas- 
sals. It says, “Thus speaks Darius the 
king: That which I did came to pass sole- 
ly through the grace of Ahura-Mazda. 
Since I have been king I have fought 19 
battles, by the will of Ahura-Mazda, I 
smote them all.” Darius became king of 
Persia in 521 B. C., and in 519 B. C. he 
had restored peace and order in his do- 
main. 


During this revolutionary period Haggai 
and Zechariah began their prophetic 
activity in Jerusalem. EHighteen years 
had elapsed since the decree of Cyrus had 
given permission to Jewish exiles in Baby- 
lon to return to their native land. It is 
altogether probable that only a small num- 
ber of the captives availed themselves of 
this privilege. These exiles had not fared 
badly in Babylon. They were prosperous 
and content. Most of them, in the year 
538 B. C., represented the second gene 
tion, who knew the glory of Jeru 
only from hearsay. Thus, the prospe 
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of returning to a devastated and desolate 
country was far from alluring to’ suc- 
cessful Jewish merchants and farmers in 
Babylon. 

In any case, whatever the number of 
returned exiles may have been, almost 
nothing had been done by them, since 
their return to Jerusalem. Almost immedi- 
ately after reaching the homeland, the 
colonists did gather at Jerusalem to re- 
establish the formal worship of Jehovah. 
The altar was rebuilt, and the founda- 
tions of the temple were laid (Ezra 3:2, 3, 
8-10). But then opposition and dissension 
arose, and for 15 years the work of re- 
construction stood still. But meanwhile 
the colonists built and furnished their 
own houses. Their flimsy excuse was, “The 
time is not come, the time that the Lord’s 
house should be built” (Haggai 1:2). 

It was then the two prophets of our 
lesson began their work. Doubtless, the 
unsettled state of the Persian Empire was 
the occasion, though not the cause, of 
their messages. They felt that the polit- 
ical world of their times was about to be 
destroyed. The ancient hopes of Judah 
were about to be fulfilled by the establish- 
ment of Jehovah’s theocratic rule in 
Jerusalem. The world-conflict they wit- 
nessed was the prelude to the coming of 
the messianic age. On the wreck and ruin 
of the Persian Empire, Jehovah would 
-establish His throne, for the redemption 
of Jew and Gentile alike. That apoca- 
lyptie hope is the key to the symbolism 
of Zechariah’s sermons. 

III. Their Message. The mission of the 
returned exiles, as seen by the prophets, 
was to found a religious community, not 
a political State. God, represented by the 
high priest, His vicegerent, was to be 
their King. Hence the destroyed temple 
must be rebuilt, the formal worship of 
Jehovah, with feasts and sacrifices, must 
be re-established. 

Accordingly, the supreme aim of Haggai 
and Zechariah was to arouse the Jews of 
Jerusalem to the performance of their 
divine mission. That was the central topic 
of their great sermons. “Is it time for 
you, O ye, to dwell in your ceiled houses, 
and this house lie waste?” “Consider your 
ways,’ says Haggai. Their crops were 
poor, and their times hard because they 
had neglected their duty to God. “Go up 
to the mountain, and bring wood, and 
build the house; and I will take pleasure 
in it, and I will be glorified, saith the 
Lord” (1:2-8). 

By this strong remonstfance, the people 
were stung into action. Work on the tem- 
ple was resumed. When the first enthusi- 
asm was waning, Haggai preached several 
other sermons, full of reproof and encour- 
agement. In his final discourse he pre- 
dicted an imminent political catastrophe, 
the overthrow of “the throne of the king- 
doms. and the enthronement of Zerubbabel 
as the honored vicegerent of Jehovah” 
(2:20-23). 

Soon Zechariah reinforced the message 
of Haggai. The Persian Empire was 
- breaking into pieces. The messianic age 
was about to be ushered in. But the first 
step to Jehovah’s rule was the re-building 
of the temple. Then God would take up 
His residence in Jerusalem, “the city of 
truth”. Mount Zion will be called the 
holy mountain. The redeemed people, 
then, shall speak the truth. Justice will 
be established in all human relationships. 
The streets will ring with the happy 
shouts of its children at play (ch. 8). 

Thus, in dark and difficult times, these 
two prophets bore witness to God. They 
proclaimed valiantly the eternal ideals 
and hopes of faith in God. Nor was their 
preaching in vain. It gave courage to 
Israel, and it resulted in action. The tem- 
ple was rebuilt, and finished “in the sixth 
year of the reign of Darius”, or 516 B. C, 
(Ezra 6:14, 15). 


Yet the unbounded idealism of Zecha- 
riah was doomed to disappointment. The 
Persian Empire did not fall to pieces, 
_ Darius restored order and peace in his 
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far-flung domain. And Zerubbabel did not 
wear his crown, as Jehovah’s vicegerent 
in the messianic age. Aided by Joshua, 
he led the inspired people to the comple- 
tion of the temple, but from 516 B. C. to 
the arrival of Nehemiah, in 445 B. C., 
the history of the Jewish colony in 
Jerusalem is obscure. It was a half-cen- 
tury of profound discouragement to the 
faithful remnant of the chosen people. 
But the religious hopes of Haggai and 
Zechariah did not perish. There ever was 
a faithful band that kept them alive, and 
there came other prophets to proclaim 
them anew. 

Ours, too, is an age of reconstruction. 
There are those who despair of the future, 
and there are others who long for the re- 
turn of “the good old times”. As follow- 
ers of the Christ we share neither this 
hopeless pessimism, nor this foolish op- 
timism. We share the profound religious 
optimism of Haggai and Zechariah, as it 
was finally incarnate in our Lord. 

Thus, with a faith clarified and strength- 
ened by the gospel of Christ, we may well 
turn to these ancient prophets and pon- 
der anew the timeless truths they pro- 
claimed to the Jewish community so many 
centuries ago. 

We need prophets like these ancient 
men of vision to proclaim that neither 
polities nor economics, but only religion 
can give strength and stability to our 
disintegrating world. We need them to 
arouse the Church to the supreme task 
of rebuilding the Church, not materially, 
but spiritually, so that it may truly be- 
come the dynamic source and center of 
life redeemed from sin and selfishness. 

We need their faith that it is the Spirit 
of God that fulfils the hope of a better 
day, but that the messianic age does not 
depend upon Jehovah alone. It is con- 
ditioned upon the energetic practice of 
social righteousness in Israel. We need 
their magnificent faith that the tumultu- 
ous panorama of history will end with 
the triumph of God. Jehovah will be 
King over all the earth. There shall be 
no more curse. It shall come to pass that 
at evening time there shall be light 
(Zechariah 14:7, 9, 11). Only faith in the 
God and Father of our Lord can put them 
paean into our hearts, and upon our lips. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


Nov. 24: What “Great Things God Hath 
Done” for Us! Luke 8:26-39 
(Thanksgiving) 

On this Sunday which introduces the 
week of our National Thanksgiving Day 
it is fitting that we should remind our- 
selves of the good and great things which 
God hath done for us. The ground of our 
thanksgiving lies not in what we ourselves 
have done, but in what God has done for 
us. In the multitude of our blessings we 
are all too prone to forget the Giver of 
every good and perfect gift. Hven Thanks- 
giving Day itself may be observed by 
many people who leave God entirely out of 
their lives. The Day is so largely given 
over to feasting and to sports that its 
real significance is overlooked by many. 
It is a good thing to give thanks unto 
the Lord, to recognize His graciousness 
and His goodness, and to acknowledge in 
public and in private the things that God 
hath done for us. We are always in dan- 
ger of forgetting God, or taking His gifts 
as a matter of course. It is well therefore 
to pause and express our gratitude to God 
for His countless blessings to us His chil- 
dren. 

Let us remind ourselves that everything 
which we have comes from God. He is 
the Creator and the Sustainer of our lives. 
But God always works through the things 
which He has made. He works through 
nature and through men, women and chil- 
dren. These are His agents, His instru- 
ments, through which He operates. Too 
often we see only these agents and fail 
to see the God who works through them. 


Through nature God gives us air and light 
and food and shelter. Through human per 
sonalities He gives us life, ideas, ideals, 
friendships, fellowship. He gives us work 
and joy and peace. Through the Church 
He gives us spiritual blessings. Through 
the nation He gives us liberty and protece- 
tion and laws which make for the better 
ment of society. Through Jesus Christ He 
gives us all things richly to enjoy. He 
gives us salvation, pardon, hope and eternal 
life. All these temporal, personal, na- 
tional and spiritual blessings come to us 
from God, but He bestows them through 
the channels through which He chooses to 
operate. Back of them therefore we must 
learn to see and recognize God. All these 
are “means of grace.” Now, “means of 
grace” are not the avenues whereby we 
come to God, but by which God comes to 
us. They are called “means of grace” be- 
cause these blessings are bestowed by God’s 
grace and goodness and not because of our 
works or our merits. God always takes 
the initiative. All we can do is to respond 
and accept what God graciously gives. 
This response on our part we e¢all faith, 
trust, belief. God’s blessings to us are 
an offer, a donation, not something that 
we achieve or merit. We do not earn God’s 
gifts; they are freely bestowed; all we do 
is to receive them. 

God hath done great things for us, 
whereof we are glad. We cannot count 
His many blessings, nor set them out in 
order. They are more than can be num- 
bered. They are fresh every moment, and 
come to us in many ways; they are known 
and unknown to us. Sometimes they come 
in disguise, sometimes they are open and 
direct. Sometimes they come veiled in 
clouds, sometimes in the clear light of day. 
But God never gives anything except that 
which is good. He is a good God and He 
always gives according to His own nature 
and character. 


“The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with merey and will break 
In blessings o’er your head.” 


Since God hath done such great things for 
us, and since He hath done all things well, 
we should at all times be thankful. 

Our gratitude must express itself in word 
and work, in lip and life. “Let the re- 
deemed of the Lord say so.” Tell thy 
friends and neighbors what God hath done 
for thee. Tell Him your thanks. Praise 
Him with your lips, sing to His name, 
rejoice before Him with thanksgiving. But 
let also your whole life be a hymn of 
praise. Show your gratitude by living a 
Christlike life. A good life is the out- 
ward expression of the gift that God hath 
graciously given you in Christ. First, God 
offers Himself, you receive Him by faith 
and then by Christlike life you work it out 
in daily living. Thus your whole life is a 
continual thanksgiving. We set apart a 
day of thanksgiving, not in order to center 
and confine our gratitude to that one 
day, but that it may be an emblem, a sym- 
bol of perpetual thanksgiving on our part. 
“In everything give thanks.” Give 
thanks unto the Lord evermore. O that 
men would praise the Lord for His good- 
ness and for His wonderful works! “Let 
everything that hath breath praise the 
Lord! Praise ye the Lord!” 


WHAT LIQUOR DID FIFTY YEARS 
AGO 


The stated clerk of Clarion Classis, Pitts- 
burgh Synod, found in the archives, among 
other things, the resignation of a sainted 
pastor fifty years ago. It tells its own 
tale. It is as follows: “June 20, 1890. To 
the Joint Consistory, ; 

Dear Brethren in the Lord: 

I hereby offer you my resignation of 
the pastoral office in Charge. The 
reasons for this step are these: 

The falsehoods, misrepresentations and 
half-truths, that are so stated to make 
false, wrong and hurtful impressions, which 
have of late been and are yet so diligently 
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[heological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 
by the three (English) Pastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
yf three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 

REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 


Lancaster. Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Dffers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The ‘“Fackenthal Laboratories’ offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Sciences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 
inations enriches the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
2ducation. Write for catalog. 

Scholarships Available for Students 

for the Ministry 
JoHN A. SCHAEFFER, PH.D.,So.D., President 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., President 


Approved by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, The American 
Association of University Women and the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Exceptional ad- 
vantages for instruction and study in all branches 
of the sciences and the liberal arts. Group System 
providing special preparation for the professions 
and intellectual occupations. Fourteen modernly 
equipped laboratories, two fine auditoriums, twenty- 
six classrooms, and more than a score of confer- 
ence rooms for professors. Library and Gymnasium. 
Twenty acres of improved fields for athletics. A 
strictly residential college for men and women. 
Expenses held to a minimum. 


For information address 
FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, Jr. 


Registrar 
COLLEGEVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction, college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 5 


BOYD EDWARDS, D.D., 8.T.D., LL.D. 
Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


HENRY I. STAHR, D.D., 
President 


Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 

For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 


and persistently circulated by some persons 
for the purpose of destroying my influence 
for good, have in certain quarters had their 
desired effects, viz.: to make persons and 
particularly young people shy and _ suspi- 
cious of me, and even disrespectful to me 
as a minister of the Gospel. By means of 
these reports the confidence of some per- 
sons in my Christian integrity and faith- 
fulness has been so shattered, that for the 
present, at least, and perhaps for a long 
time to come, I could not hope to influence 
them for good. 

Confidence between minister and people 
is one of the first and most necessary con- 
ditions for doing good. When this confi- 
dence in the minister of the Gospel has 
been destroyed by himself or by others, 
all that he may do for good, will be work- 
ing against such great odds, that the work 
will of necessity be slow and discouraging, 
even to the faithful. 

I regret exceedingly that I have not 
been able to do more for the glory of God 
and the good of this community during 
more than ten years of ministerial work. 
I reproach myself that I was so long blind- 
ed to the evils in the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors in this section, and regret that I 
have not been able to do much more to 
check these evils. Until I am convinced 
from the Word of God that I have done 
wrong, I have nothing to take back in ref- 
erence to my course in regard to the liquor 
traffic, for I have only been carrying into 
practice the prayer which Our Lord Him- 
self has taught us: “Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil.” And 
as you well know, this is the cause and 
the occasion of the bitter opposition to me 
as a minister of the Gospel. 

Whilst I offer my resignation as pastor 
of this charge, I have no field of labor to 
go into at present; and in simple justice 
ask that my resignation shall not go into 
effect until there is an opening for me, 
promising you to use faithful diligence to 
secure, if possible, a suitable field of labor 
at the earliest opportunity. 

Sincerely thanking you for your co- 
operation and encouragement, as also that 
of many of the members and others, in 
various ways, and hoping that the same, 
yea even much greater and better co- 
operation and encouragement may be given 
by you as office-bearers and by all the 
members and people of the community in 
general, to the pastors that may come after 
me in this charge, I ask you as the official 
representatives of it, to join with me in a 
petition to Clarion Classis to dissolve the 
pastoral relationship existing between me 
and the Charge, at such time as 
shall be deemed most suitable. I am, dear 
brethren, 


Your pastor and brother in the Lord,” 


NEW YORK CLASSIS 


Our fall meeting was held in the St. 
Luke’s (Church, Greenpoint, Brooklyn, Rev. 
J. M. Hoelzer, pastor, on Monday, Oct. 21. 
A careful program had been prearranged 
by the executive committee. The presi- 
dent, Rev. R. D. Custer, presided at the 
three sessions. 

Dr. W. F. DeLong spoke on Home Mis- 
sions; Dr. Paul S. Leinbach on Christian 
Kducation; Professor Carl Sipple on For- 
eign Missions; Dr. H. N. Bassler on Min- 
isterial Relief; Dr. Paul R. Pontius on the 
Church papers, especially the project of 
consolidation; Dr. J. M. G. Darms and El- 
der William R. Rust on the Churchmen’s 
League; Dr. Paul M. Limbert on “The 
Movement for World Peace”; Dr. Paul 
Land on Harbor Missions. We feel that 
this was a happy arrangement of affairs. 
The addresses and discussions were most 
helpful. While we deplore many adverse 
conditions and some discouraging reports 
of debts and difficulties, we feel that we 
have been inspired to dig our cleats in 
anew and push harder than ever before. 

Rev. Joseph Urban was dismissed to the 
Western Classis of the Free Magyar Re- 
formed Church, to serve a charge in Me- 
Keesport, Pa. 
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Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 
Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders. 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 

Spotts, Telford, Pa. ' 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Lancaster Pennsylvania 
A College Preparatory School for Boys 
Enters about 40 boys per year to 12 to 

15 colieges. Phi Beta Kappa honors in 

four colleges last year. Fine school home, 

thorough work and helpful supervision. 

Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M, Pd.D., 
) Principal 


Catawba College 


An accredited college for men and women, lo- 
cated in the healthful Piedmont region of North 
Carolina. Courses lead to the A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees. Special emphasis on preparation for the 
professions, business life, home economics, and 
music. Graduates now enrolled in leading eastern 
professional and graduate schools. 


Outstanding Features: 


High scholarship Wholesome campus life 
Minimum charges 
Well-developed program of indoor and outdoor sports 


For catalog and registration blanks, address the President, 
HOWARD R. OMWAKE, Ped. D., Litt. D. 


Salisbury, N. C. 
HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 


Heidelberg trains ministers, missionaries, religious 
directors and social workers, and offers also pre- 


medical, pre-law, pre-engineering, pre-journalism 
courses, and courses in business administration. 
Heidelberg insists upon high standards of 


scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 
an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, and the 
minimum expense. 


For free catalogue write to 


CHARLES BE. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
_ President. 


CC 


The minutes of Synod and Classis were 
reviewed. Our mission Churches report- 
ed, and financial aid was given to them, 
where possible. The mission reports were 
made; also reports on our benevolent insti- 
tutions. We will support all of our Chureh 
and mission work, and will try harder to 
raise the apportionments. A congregation — 
was censured for installing bowling alleys, 
ete., and paying no heed to our apportion- 
ment. 

The committee on Christian Education 


gave a splendid report on the wonderful — 
opportunities of the various conferences, 


schools, camps and our excellent litera- 


ture. We are planning another conferene 

in our Classis; also a Churchmen’s Leag 

rally. The status of the Central Publi 
A 
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ing House was thoroughly discussed, both 
pro and con, and it was felt that there is 
need for more information on this impor- 
tant matter. 

The men and women of the St. Luke’s 
Chureh entertained us most graciously. 
The next meeting will be held on the first 
Monday in February in the Christ Church 
of Brooklyn, Rev. Fred Wirth, pastor. 

New York City and the metropolitan 
area form the world’s greatest mission 
field, and the New York Classis wishes to 
be true to its task. We meet regularly 
with the brethren of the Evangelical 
Church, and we would like to have the 
names and addresses of our Church mem- 
bers who move to New York. Pastors, mis- 
sionaries, students, social workers, who 
study in our local universities or semi- 
naries, could help us greatly by communi- 
eating with us, attending the services in 
our Evangelical and Reformed Churches, 
teaching in our Sunday Schools and speak- 
ing before our congregations. Why should 
our Church members attend and join other 
Churches instead of practicing Church loy- 
alty? Kindly help us in this matter. 


—D. A. Bode. 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL 
ACADEMY NOTES 


The new school year is well under way 
with conditions indicating a good year. 
There is a fine student body with a 10 per 
eent increase in both enrollment and in- 
come. 

Several changes were made in the teach- 
ing staff. Mr. F. Lamar Clark, former as- 
sistant to Mr. W. A. Hammond (new prin- 
cipal of the Hershey Industrial Schools), 
has been made head of the English De- 
partment. Mr. Clark also directs the work 
of the dramatie club, for which he is well 
equipped, both in gift and in training. An 
addition has been made with the engaging 
of Mr. Samuel C. Clark, A.B., M.A., Frank- 
lin and Marshall, ’31, to fill the vacancy 
created when Dr. John Major accepted a 
position at Penn State. Mr. Clark is head 
of the History Department, coach of the 
soecer team and discipline officer. For 3 
years he was an instructor in history at 
Brown University, at the same time doing 
graduate work in that field. At Franklin 
and Marshall Mr. ‘Clark attained a high 
record in scholarship, having been elected 
to, Phi Beta Kappa and was also 
active in extra curricular activities. He 
was a member of the Kappa Sigma fra- 
ternity, captain of the soccer team and 
pitcher on the baseball team. He is the 
son of the late Rev. David B. Clark, for 
20 years pastor of the First Church, Beth- 
lehem, and 9 years of the Bausman Me- 
morial Church, Wyomissing. Rev. Mr. Clark 
died in April, 1932. Mr. Samuel 8S. Bard, 
head of the French Department, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence to ac- 
cept a position with the government. Mr. 
Howard 8. Lee, of Philadelphia, has been 
engaged to take his place. Mr. Lee is a 
graduate of Exeter Academy, attended 
Williams College, and finished his work 
at the University of Pennsylvania. He has 
traveled considerably, spending several 
years abroad. 

Feeling the need for courses in Bible 
in the secondary schools, Dr. Hartman has 
enlarged the curriculum to include Bible 
study. The school is fortunate in having 
the services of the Rev. James E. Wagner, 
pastor of St. Peter’s Church, Lancaster, to 
teach these courses. The writer is also 
an addition to the staff, assisting in the 
French Department, doing proctor work 
and individual tutoring. At present nearly 
all the members of the teaching staff are 
members of the Reformed Church. 

Every Academy boy is “out for” some 
sport—either football, soccer, tennis or 
golf. Great importance is placed here 
upon a sound body as well as a sound 
mind. The younger, weaker and under- 
developed boys are given extra attention. 

Coach M. A. Lewis’ football team is en- 
joying a suecessful season, holding Law- 
renceville to a 0-0 tie, defeating Tome, 
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losing to Mercersburg, and winning over 
Blair. The soccer team, under Coach 
Clark, is having a fair measure of success. 
The Academy is especially proud of its 
Midget football team, made up of the 
younger boys and coached by Merritt Jef- 
fers, former Ursinus star quarterback and 
captain, This team won all 6 of its games 
last year and is undefeated in 4 games so 
far this season. Jeffers has a squad of 25 
young boys who literally “eat up” foot- 
ball. 

The Academy student body has enjoyed 
two of a series of educational lectures by 
prominent persons brought to the school 
through Dr. Hartman. The first was Dr. 
J. Alton Wade of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and a member of the Byrd Antarctic 
Expedition. He showed some extremely 
interesting slides of the Expedition. The 
second was Col. Charles Furlong, traveler 
and lecturer, who spoke on “The Passing 
of the Old West.” <A good proportion of 
the boys have joined the Lancaster branch 
of the American Scientific Society which is 
sponsoring a course of 8 lectures in Hensel 
Hall of the College throughout the school 
year. —Theodore H. Rupp. 


CENTENNIAL OF FIRST CHURCH, 
LEBANON, PA. 

The First Chureh, of Lebanon, Pa., Dr. 
W. D. Happel, pastor, celebrated the 175th 
anniversary of its founding with a week of 
services from Oct. 27 to Nov. 3, inclusive. 
Tabor Church was founded in 1760 and is 
one of the two oldest Churches in Leba- 
non; the other one is Salem Lutheran. The 
following have served as pastors: Revs. 
Frederick C. Mueller, 1762-1766; John C. 
Bucher, 1768-1780; John W. Runckel, 1780- 
1784; Andrew Lorenz, 1785-1786; Ludwig 
Lupp, 1786-1798; William Heister, 1800- 
1828; Henry Kroh, 1828-1835; Henry Wag- 
ner, 1835-1851; F. W. Kremer, D.D., 1851- 
1889; D. EH. Klopp, D.D., 1889-1898; Ed- 
ward S. Bromer, D.D., 1898-1905; H. E. 
Bodder, 1906-1909; W. D. Happel, Ph.D., 
since 1910. Assistant pastors were Rev. 
Leighton G. Kremer, Dr. J. Rauch Stein 
and Rey. Frank S. Bromer. 

The historical sermon was preached by 
Rev. William J. Hinke, of Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, Auburn, N. Y., on Sun- 
day morning, Oct. 27, on the subject, “The 
Contribution of the Reformed Chureh in 
the 18th Century.” Dr. Hinke also col- 
laborated with the pastor in preparing a 
history of the congregation consisting of 
128 pages. On Sunday afternoon, the ser- 
vice was in recognition of the pastor’s sil- 
ver anniversary as pastor of the congre- 
gation. Dr. I. C. Fisher presided at this 
meeting and made remarks appropriate to 
the oceasion. He presented Drs. Hyson 
and Fluck, who were the speakers of the 
afternoon. In connection with this service 
there was a reunion of the catechumens, 
464 in number, confirmed by Dr. Happel 
during his pastorate, a very large number 
of them being present. The Cathedral 
Choir, of MHarrisburg, consisting of 20 
adults and 30 boys sang 8 selections. The 
pastor received a wallet containing brand 
new bills from the congregation, and a bas- 
ket of chrysanthemums from the Zwinglian 
Bible Class. 

On Monday evening, the service was in 
recognition of the 20th anniversary of the 
dedication of the S. S. Chapel and the reno- 
vated Church. The sermon was preached 
by Dr. E. S. Bromer, former pastor. Mrs. 
Sue Sarvant, contralto soloist of New York 
City, sang. Tuesday evening, the service 
was in recognition of the 6 congregations 
organized by Tabor. Rev. W. OC. Hess, 
pastor of 3 of these congregations, presid- 
ed. Addresses were made by Revs. C. B. 
Marsteller, of St. John’s, H. J. Herber, of 
St. Mark’s, and P. E. Swope, of St. Ste- 
phen’s. A choir, made up of the several 
Reformed Chureh choirs, of Lebanon, sang. 
On Wednesday, Rev. H. E. Bodder, pastor 
from 1906 to 1909, and present pastor of 
the Second Presbyterian Church, of 
Bridgeton, N. J., preached. The Gold 
Stripe Chorus, of Lebanon, sang. Friday 
was Classical night, with addresses by 


CHRISTMAS HELPER NO. 23—25 cents. 
More than 100 choice exercises, recita- 
tions, drills, pantomimes and music, also 
2 special features and songs. Material 
for all departments. 

PAGEANTRY. Catalogue describes new 
and interesting pageants, cantatas, dra- 
matizations and song stories which will 
be sent for examination. 

IDEAL SOLOS AND DUETS. A _ new 
book now ready. Every Gospel Singer 
should have it. Beautifully bound; full 
of striking songs, $1.00 postpaid; send 
postal now to 

Hall-Mack Co., [5th & Cherry Sts., Phila., Pa. 
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Workmanship unexcelled 
Pylpit Hangings—Bookmarkers 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


COX SONS & VINING-INC. 


. 131 EAST 23RD STREET ..NEW YORK , NY. 


@HOIR GOWNS. 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 


bs \ | Ps Hangings-Ornaments-Fringes- 
f ones -Furnishingsand Supolies- 
AVY CATALOG. FREE ON REQUEST 


The C.E.WARD Co. NewLondon,0. 


President Backenstose of the Tulpehocken 
Church, and Revs. David Lockart, of My- 
erstown, and H. J. Miller of Womelsdorf. 
The Myerstown Church choir sang. Sun- 
day was Sunday School Day. At this 
service 3 of the superintendents of the 
Reformed Schools of Lebanon spoke and 
the same number of soloists sang. At 
morning Church service Walter E. Meyer, 
of Philadelphia, general secretary of the 
Pennsylvania State Sabbath School Asso- 
ciation, was the speaker. In the evening, 
Rev. Frank 8. Bromer, assistant to Dr. E. 
S. Bromer for several years, preached the 
sermon. Miss Kathryn Noll, contralto, 
sang 2 solos. Much interest was shown 
at all services by large congregations. 


PASTORAL ANNIVERSARIES OF 
DR. T. A. ALSPACH 


The congregation and Sunday School of 
St. Paul’s Chureh, Lancaster, Pa., joined 
on Sunday, Nov. 8, in celebrating two an- 
niversaries of their pastor, Dr. T. A. Als- 
pach; the 15th anniversary of his pas- 
torate at St. Paul’s and the 25th anniver- 
sary of his ordination. 

Declining the chair of Systematic Theol- 
ogy at Central Theological Seminary, Day- 
ton, O., Dr. Alspach came to Laneaster 
and was installed on Nov. 7, 1920, as pastor 
of St. Paul’s, with Dr. Henry H. Apple, 
then president of Franklin and Marshall 
College, officiating. He succeeded Dr. J. 
W. Meminger, who had been pastor for 33 
years. Born in Lebanon ‘County, he attend- 
ed local schools, taking up teaching. Later 
he matriculated in Ursinus College, from 
which he received the B.A. and A.M. de- 
grees. In July, 1924, he received his D.D. 
at Ursinus. Since 1914 he has completed 
considerable graduate work at the Univer 
sity of Chicago and studied in the Central 
Theological Seminary, Dayton, completing 
his course in 1910. 

During Dr. Alspach’s ministry, St. Paul’s 
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has doubled its membership and the Sunday 
has increased almost 200 per cent. 
has preached over 2,300 ser- 
mons, not including funeral, midweek or 
other addresses; he has baptized 465 in- 
fants and 532 adults, conducted 653 funer- 
als and made approximately 30,000 pastoral 
During his pastorate at St. Paul’s, 
over 1,100 members into 


School 


The 


pastor 


calls. 
he has received 
the Church. 

At the morning anniversary service the 
auditorium was filled to capacity. A num- 
b.» of classes and organizations attended 
in bodies. Elder C. M. Ebersole, on behalf 
of the consistory, presented a large basket 
of chrysanthemums to Dr. Alspach, who 
was almost at a loss for words to express 
his appreciation of this tribute. There 
was special music, and the pastor chose as 
his subject, “To Make Him Known.” 

In the evening a service of recognition 
was held for members of St. Paul’s who 
have given faithful service as teachers and 
officers. There was special music and a 
service of consecration. Approximately 70 
persons received commendation. Mrs. J. 
8. Matter recently received a gold medal 
for 50 years’ service from the State Sab- 
bath School Association. 


CENTENNIAL AT ST. JOHN’S, 
TAMAQUA, PA. 


St. John’s Church, Tamaqua, Pa., cele- 
brated its 100th anniversary the week of 
Oct. 20 to 27. The opening services were 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 
bringing many more to the Communion 
Table than previous fall Communions. 
Wednesday evening, anniversary night, 
Rev. J. M. Mengel of Reading, a former 
pastor, brought the message. Thursday 
night, community night, brought brief ad- 
dresses from the local pastors, followed 
by a social hour in the Sunday School 
rooms. The last day was Home-coming 
at the morning service, with Rev. S. E. 
Lobach of Waynesboro, Pa., the preacher. 
He is a son of the congregation. Rev. 
Hiram A. Frantz, of Allentown, a former 
pastor, gave the address. At the evening 
service, Rally Day, Rev. Royce E. Schaef- 
fer, also a son of the congregation, now 
of Littlestown, Pa., brought the message. 
Offering, $610. The auditorium was filled 
for all the services; a keen interest was 
manifested, and the special musie by the 
senior choir, directed by C. E. Schaeffer, 
was a real help to the inspiration of all 
services. 

St. John’s, together with the Lutheran 
congregation, is the oldest Church or- 
ganization of Tamaqua. Since the year 
1825 the Reformed Church here has taken 
care of its people through Reise-Prediger. 
Rev. David Hassinger was one of these 
who in 1835 organized the congregation, 
together with the Lutherans. The first 
Church was built in 1837; the second, a 
substantial brick structure, was dedicated 
in 1855. Rev. Mr. Hassinger served the 
congregation for 10 years. Then, as often 
happened to congregations in these early 
days, they were without a pastor until the 
coming of Rey. Robert Van Court in 1853. 
In 1858 Rev. L. K. Derr became the pas- 
tor, serving until 1866. Rev. Julius Kurtz 
became pastor in 1867 and served until 
1874. Rev. Adam Swartz followed, 1874 
to 1876. In 1877 Rev. Dr. I. BE. Graeff 
was called to St. John’s. It was during 
his pastorate that the congregation de- 
cided it was better to separate from the 
Lutherans and sold their interest in the 
union edifice, reserving their right to wor- 
ship in the old Chureh until their new 
building, on the present site, was com- 
pleted, in 1884, Dr. Graeff closed his pas- 
torate in 1888. In the spring of 1889 Rev. 
Hiram Frantz, a senior in Ursinus School 
of Theologoy, was elected and assumed the 
pastorate on June 23, serving for exactly 
10 years. Reve A. Lobach succeeded him 
in April, 1900. During his pastorate an 
addition was built. This pastorate closed 
with his death in May, 1911. Rev. Jesse 
M. Mengel was elected pastor in August 
of the same year. During his pastorate, 
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in 1914, the Church was rebuilt at a cost 
of $22,000. Mr. Mengel resigned in 1917, 
his resignation taking effect Sept. 2. In 
October, 1917, Rev. J. Arthur Schaeffer 
was elected pastor and took up the work 
Nov. 27. During this pastorate the par- 
sonage was rebuilt, a new Hall pipe organ 
installed, together with inside decorations 
of the building; also $92,300 has been 
raised for current expenses and $77,800 
for benevolences. The present member- 
ship is 618. 


PHILADELPHIA STUDENT NEWS 


While our enrollments are not complete 
by a very great deal, there are ample 
signs that either the depression does not 
stop students, or else that they have 
found other ways of assembling funds in 
sufficient abundance to carry on. One 
sign is obvious, a very much greater num- 
ber of our students do not have home 
phones. That makes one’s heart thrill. 
You see the whole family are helping the 
one whose education is either to be gotten 
now, or perhaps never. Congratulations 
for such parents. May your sons and 
daughters appreciate these fine sacrifices. 
Our deputations are being asked for in 
increasing numbers, and may this con- 
tiue, but for your sakes, the congregations 
you will be able to gather, and the 
strength of the programs we can provide, 
please remember that we ought to have at 
least three weeks’ time to do a good job 
at this end of the line. I believe you 
need an equal length of time at your end 
also. Calvary will have .a debate on 
Peace on the evening of the 10th. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that 
we, in this public way, recognize the very 
great assistance of a very great many of 
our laymen and women, and of the min- 
isters who have offices in this city. Their 
many personal contacts and assistance 
toward such contacts are most encourag- 
ing indeed. But so outstanding is the 
work of Rev. and Mrs. Messner in this 
work that we beg to mention their names 
here. How helpless one would be were not 
others constantly assisting one to find and 
become acquainted with a group so widely 
scattered as are our students. We also 
desire to express our gratitude to the 
friends who have made it possible for us 
to offer a goodly number of subscriptions 
to the “Messenger” to our most interested 
students. The first student approached 
said, “I thank you, but since my sister 
sends me hers, I think you ought to send 
it to another.” 

On a number of previous occasions we 
have called attention to outstanding inter- 
national students working with us. This 
year we are happy to report the presence 
of Cornelius Johannes VanLiere, former 
president of the Christian Student Fed- 
eration of Holland. When he becomes a 
little more accustomed to America and 
Americans, we hope to help you enjoy his 
splendid spirituality and deep earnestness. 

We are thankful to be able to report 
that 30,875 persons in Eastern Synod have 
already paid their apportionment for stu- 
dent work in this city. This is fine, but 
you see how many times that many have 
not as yet done so. May they not neglect 
this small, but to this work, vital, sum. 
It is also encouraging to have received 
many special gifts from new and old 
friends of student work, especially from 
former students who evidently have not 
forgotten. 

At the recent meeting of the University 
Committee of the Council of Chureh 
Boards of Christian Education, we were 
all asked to help secure orders for a “His- 
tory of the Student Minister”, being pre- 
pared by Dr. Charles Shedd of Yale. The 
cost to be $2 or less. Please report your 
order to me at once. : 

With so valuable an opportunity of pub- 
licity, we are eager in the near future to 
have our list of student nurses in the 
hospitals here appear in the local paper 
issued by our city Churches. May we ask 
you to send us the names of these in the 
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smaller hospitals, for often the authorities 
will not answer our requests for such a 
list, so we are helpless. This situation 
also obtains in the Jefferson, Hahnemann, 
and College of Osteopathy Medical Col- 
leges. Will you help us, please, addressing 
the undersigned. 
Clayton H. Ranck, 
3601 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OBITUARY 


MISS LIZZIE C. KREADY 


Salem Church of Rohrerstown, Pa., was 
saddened by the death of Miss Lizzie C. 
Kready, on Oct. 26. She was the oldest 
member of the congregation, having reach- 
ed her 97th year. Her whole life was cen- 
tered in the Church. She was one of the 
most generous givers when the present 
sanctuary was erected, and later contribut- 
ed some ground that the Church might 
have a lovely lawn. By the terms of her 
will a trust fund of $1,000 is set up for 
the Church, and her home is presented to 
the congregation to be used as the par- 
sonage. The funeral service was in charge ~ 
of the pastor, Rev. Burt A. Behrens, who 


used the text, “They shall rest from their 


labors, and their works do follow them.” 


—B. A.B. 
JAMES C. BISTLINE ae 
James Calvin Bistline, faithful com- ~~ 
municant member of the Church of the ~~ 
Incarnation, Newport, Pa., was called to me 
his eternal rest the evening of Oct. 8, at - ae 


the age of 79 years, 9 months, 27 days. = 
Always kindly and eourteous and faithful nS 
to his Church, he was a Christian gentle- = 
man, beloved and esteemed. Four years 

ago his good wife answered the summons 
to eternal life, and Mr. Bistline had been ‘E = 
at home since with his daughter, Mrs. as 
Nettie B.. Rice, and family, where he a9 
died. Four children and 10 grandchildren a mba 
survive him. Three of his children are ras tag 
communicant members of the Church of | 
the Incarnation, Mrs. Rice, Mrs. Dora B. 

Moyer, and Edmund D. Bistline. Of the 

grandchildren, 5 are communicant mem- 

bers of this Church. Until his recent dis- 


ey 
ee 
line was laid to rest in the family plot ie 
at the Newport Cemetery, his pastor, Rev. __ bs 
W. D. Mehrling, officiating. His favorite — ‘ 
hymn was, “What a Friend We Have in ~ 
Jesus!” em: 
paweererti {2 eP ix: 
ROBERT DOUGLAS HEMP _ 


Robert Douglas Hemp, son of the late 
Abraham and Hannah Slifer Hemp, died 
at the home of his brother, Abraham Hemp, 
in Jefferson, Md., Monday, Oct. 14, aged 
75 years. He spent his life in business, 
in Jefferson and Brunswick, and was widely __ 
and favorably known through the County, 
possessing a host of friends. He was a 
loyal member of Jefferson Church and 
served many years as an officer. At the 
time of his death, he was an honorary — 
elder and had represented the charge fre- 
quently on the floor of Classis and Synod 
He was a Mason of high degree, and w 
honored by his brethren, who took part. 
his funeral services. ae 

Besides his brother, Abraham Hemp, he 
is survived by 3 sisters, Misses Laura 
and Betty W. Hemp, at home, and { 
Mollie V. Bentz, Martinsburg, W. Va. 
body was removed to the Church an 
before the service where it was 
by representatives of the Knigh 
plar. His pastor, Dr. Atvill Conner, 
ated, assisted by Dr. Eugene P. § 
Cumberland, a close friend of the 
Interment was made in the Jeff 
formed Cemetery. 


